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Michael  Rudulph,  *'Lion  of  the  Legion”* 

By  Marilou  Ai.ston  Rudulph** 

CONTEMPORARIES  knew  Michael  Rudulph  as  a  magnetic 
person  and  a  dedicated  American  Revolutionary  soldier; 
those  to  follow  accepted  him  as  a  brilliant  strategist  fighting  on 
foreign  soil.  Like  a  comet,  he  appeared  only  to  disappear,  at 
thirty-five.  The  legend,  that  Rudulph  stepped  from  the  role  of 
Adjutant  General  of  the  United  States  into  that  of  the  valiant 
Marshal  Ney  of  France,  was  accepted  by  eminent  men.  But  why 
bestow  the  lesser  of  legend  if  one  deserves  the  applause  of  history? 

The  mysterious  disappearance  intensified  and  perpetuated  in¬ 
terest,  but  tended  to  obscure  Rudulph’s  brilliant  Revolutionary 
record,  part  of  which  occurred  on  Georgia  soil.  His  military 
contribution,  in  a  great  measure,  went  toward  unyoking  Georgia 
from  English  rule.  A  hero  should  be  remembered  on  his  battle¬ 
field.  In  earlier  years,  admirers  Thomas  Spalding,  Israel  K.  Tefft, 
Alexander  A.  Smets,  and  William  Harden,  intellectuals,  abound¬ 
ing  with  interest  in  Georgia’s  historical  inheritance,  kept  Ru¬ 
dulph’s  memory  bright.  They  lived  on  the  hope  that  Michael 
Rudulph  was  Marshal  Ney,  but  died  with  no  change  of  diet. 

Michael  Rudulph  was  bom,  January  5,  1758,  at  Head  of  Elk^ 
(Elkton),  Maryland,  the  head  of  navigation  of  Elk  River,  flowing 
into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  straggling  village  lay  directly  upon 
the  route  between  northern  and  southern  colonies  and  was  strategic 
in  America’s  struggle  for  freedom.  Continental  troops  embarked 
and  debarked  here;  the  British  also  found  it  a  convenient  landing. 

Michael,  barely  twenty,  with  nerve,  spirit  and  fiber,  swore 
allegiance  before  his  uncle,  Tobias  Rudulph,  the  Magistrate,  March 
2,  1778.^  A  month  later,  he  joined  the  Partisan  Cavalry,  com¬ 
manded  by  Major  Henry  Lee.  His  probation  period  was  short, 

•Inscribed  to  the  Memory  of  Charles  Murray  Rudulph,  M.  D. 

••Mrs.  Charles  Murray  Rudulph  (Vassar,  1909),  a  native  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama.  Her  article,  “George  Cooke  and  His  Plantings”  appeared  in 
this  Quarterly,  June,  1960.  This  present  article  will  be  followed  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Quarterly  by  her  article  on  the  Rudulph  legend. 
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advancing  fnwn  sergeant  major,®  to  quartermaster,*  to  lieutenant,® 
within  sixteen  months. 

As  lieutenant,  he  made  Paulus  Hook  his  proving  ground,  where 
under  the  command  of  Major  Lee,  he  led  the  forlorn  hope,  in 
full  view  of  the  garrison  at  New  York,  and  came  out  unscathed, 
with  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  the  brevet,  pay,  and  subsistence 
of  captain.* 

Michael  was  a  recruit  of  but  two  months  when  the  last  battle 
between  the  main  British  and  American  armies  was  fought  in  the 
Northern  theatre,  at  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  During  the  Er^- 
lish  occupation  of  Philadelphia  (well  did  Michael  remember  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  approach  by  the  British,  through  his  bailiwick. 
Head  of  Elk,  on  their  way  to  capture  die  rebel  capital),  momen¬ 
tous  happenings  had  transpired.  The  American  army  at  Valley 
Forge  had  been  disciplined  by  Baron  Friedrich  von  Steuben; 
France  had  declared  itself  an  ally  of  the  United  States;  Sir  Henry 
Qinton  had  relieved  Sir  William  Howe.  But  hardly  had  Qinton 
installed  himself  in  Philadelphia,  before  he  was  ordered  to  evacuate 
the  city  and  switch  his  command  to  New  York.  Qinton  chose 
the  land  route.  Flanks  of  long  columns,  with  impedimenta  of 
innumerable  heavy  wagons,  was  invitation  enough  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  attack.  In  spite  of  valiant  fighting  by  the  Continentals,  Mon¬ 
mouth  was  a  defensive  victory  for  the  British  who  reached  Sandy 
Hook,  where  boats  conveyed  them  on  an  easy  crossing  to  Man¬ 
hattan. 

This  same  Sandy  Hook,  in  January,  1779,  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  Michael  Rudulph’s  daring  adventures.  The  British  often  had 
shore  leave  from  their  vessels  lying  at  anchorage,  and  came  to 
hobnob  and  plan  nefarious  dealings  with  Loyalists  at  a  certain 
tavern.  Rudulph,  with  a  small  band  of  volunteers,  raided  the 
place,  and  discovered  a  huge  cache  of  counterfeit  colonial  bills, 
forged  to  hasten  America’s  fmancial  downfall.  Two  captured 
ensigns,  and  nine  Tories  grieved  to  see  their  tavern  of  hope  ignited 
by  their  own  counterfeit  bills.’ 

After  Monmouth,  the  two  armies  remained  largely  quiescent, 
with  Qinton  holding  tight  to  the  Manhattan  base  and  neighbor- 
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ing  territory,  and  General  George  Washington  lying  defensively 
on  the  qui  vive  in  the  neighborhood  of  Haverstraw  Bay.  Fringe 
war  was  to  continue,  but  henceforth  the  war  would  be  transferred 
to  the  South,  and  never  again  would  it  be  fought  by  main  arms, 
but  by  subordinate  armies,  or  by  detachments  from  them. 

The  British  had  tried,  in  vain,  to  cut  off  the  New  En^and 
colonies  from  the  central  colonies.  Now  their  object  was  to  sever 
colonies  below  the  Potomac.  Late  in  1778,  a  force  headed  by 
Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  sailed  south,  another  sailed  up  from 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  under  General  Augustine  Prevost,  both 
landing  near  Savannah.  The  weak  American  force,  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert  Howe,  sandwiched  in  between,  was  briskly  scattered, 
and  not  only  Savannah,  but  Sunbury  and  Augusta  fell,  and  nearly 
all  of  Georgia  came  under  British  domination.  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  with  the  help  of  the  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Charles 
Hector  d’Estaing,  made  a  futile  attempt  to  recapture  Savannah, 
then  backed  up  into  South  Carolina  to  be  hemmed  in  at  Charleston 
by  another  British  fleet,  arriving  under  Clinton.  By  June  8,  1780, 
Clinton  returned  to  New  York,  having  accomplished  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  of  Charleston,  and  having  spread  out,  north  to 
Camden,  west  to  Ninety-six,  and  northeast  to  the  North  Carolina 
border,  with  relay  forts  galore.  I.«rd  Charles  Cornwallis  was  left 
in  command. 

General  Nathanael  Greene  replaced  Colonel  Horatio  Gates  as 
head  of  the  Southern  Department,  December  3,  1780.  The  small 
Southern  army  had  been  reduced  in  numbers  after  the  battle  of 
Camden,  under  Gates,  and  was  without  supplies.  Greene  faced 
odds  comparable  to  Shakespeare’s  “valiant  flea  that  dared  eat  his 
breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion.”  Loyalties  and  areas  of  fightii^  were 
less  defined  here  than  in  the  North.  In  the  South,  war  was  every¬ 
where,  striking  with  the  unpredictability  of  a  virus.  In  the  North 
there  were  cities  and  towns,  and  war  was  carried  on  at  a  limited 
number  of  points.  In  the  South  there  were  uncleared  forests, 
marshy  lands,  where  the  infectious  mosquito  held  sway,  and  no¬ 
where  a  thick  population. 

It  was  a  great  comfort  when  Greene  learned  that  the  highly 
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disciplined  Legion  of  Lee  would  Join  his  slim  ranks— regulars  from 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  informal  forces 
of  General  Francis  Marion,  General  Thomas  Sumter,  and  General 
Andrew  Pickens. 

The  Legion  had  been  formed  while  the  army  was  lying  in 
Jersey.  Washington  had  issued  orders  for  Major  Henry  Lee  (who 
would  become  lieutenant  colonel,  November,  1780)  to  organize  a 
legion  of  select  men.  Excitement  was  in  the  air  over  the  choice 
of  the  Legionnaires,  but  Michael  wrote  confidently  to  his  friend. 
Captain  Allan  McLane,  “As  to  myself,  I  am  quite  easy.”®  The 
Legion  consisted  of  three  troops  of  horse,  and  three  companies 
of  infantry,  a  total  of  300  men.  From  Preakness,  Jersey,  October 
22,  1780,  Washington  wrote  the  Board  of  War,  “Gentlemen,  I 
have  concluded  to  send  Major  Lee’s  corps  to  the  southward  as 
soon  as  the  accoutrements  and  cloathing  necessary  for  their  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  procured.  To  assist  in  expediting  this  business  Captain 
Rudulph  goes  forward  to  Philadelphia  with  a  return  of  articles 
wanted  ....  ’’“Under  “Light  Horse  Harry”  Lee,  fearless  Rudulph 
became  known  as  “Lion  of  the  Legion.”^®  Lee  became  Greene’s 
“right  eye;”^^  the  Legion  acquired  glamour  and  fame,  and  when¬ 
ever  Greene  spoke  of  it,  his  words  were  “in  the  warmest  strains 
of  panegyric.’’^“ 

Michael  thought  of  the  migration  south  as  a  seasonal  experience, 
and  of  his  instinctive  return  to  Maryland,  when  the  war  was  ended. 
Unseen  draglines,  as  invisible  as  those  of  a  spider,  would  place  his 
future  residence  elsewhere.  He  became  a  Georgian  through  mar¬ 
riage  and  through  combat.  Like  a  Roman,  he  settled  where  he 
conquered. 

With  a  flourish  of  originality,  on  many  occasions,  Greene  com¬ 
bined  the  Legion,  resplendent  in  green  jackets,  black  breeches 
and  caps,  with  Marion’s  shabby  guerillas  to  discover  a  symbiotic 
relationship,  each  deriving  benefits  from  the  other. 

It  was  the  great  race  for  the  Dan,  which  left  the  British  gaping 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  River,  with  no  boats  in  which  to  cross. 
The  following  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  North  Carolina, 
where  Michael  “received  great  applause,”^®  decided  Cornwallis, 
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tired  of  chasing  Americans,  to  proceed  to  Hillsborough,  North 
Carolina,  and  eventually  to  Virginia. 

Should  Cornwallis  advance  into  Virginia,  here  would  be  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  restore  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  in  his  absence. 
The  more  examination  reveals  the  importance  of  southern  opera¬ 
tions,  the  greater  seems  Michael  Rudolph’s  contribution.  “The 
new  nation  would  not  have  been  without  Southern  devotion  and 
sacrifice.”^^  “There  was  not  in  the  Southern  army  an  officer  of 
the  same  grade,  whose  activity  and  daring  spirit  produced  such 
essential  advantage  to  the  service  as  Michael  Rudolph 

Michael’s  accomplishments  were  often  hidden  by  the  seeming 
failure  of  the  whole,  or  by  a  shifting  of  plans.  It  was  he  who 
captured  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  at  Georgetown,  South 
C^olina,^®  when  Marion  and  Lee  retired  for  lack  of  equipment 
for  battering  doors  and  scaling  walls.  Lee  felt  that  had  “Rudolph 
[nV]  been  ordered  to  carry  the  fort  with  the  bayonet,  success 
would  have  been  complete.”^^  It  was  Rudulph  who  on  a  suicide 
squadron  gained  the  stockade  fort  at  Ninety-six,  South  Carolina, 
and  was  recalled,  though  further  victory  was  within  his  reach.** 
It  was  he  who  led  the  charge  that  broke  the  English  line  at  the 
Battle  of  Eutaw,  South  Carolina.**  Greene  reported  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Congress,  “The  infantry  of  the  State  troops  kept  up  a 
heavy  fire,  and  the  Legion  in  front,  under  Captain  Rudolph  [nV], 
charged  them  with  fixed  bayonets:  they  fled  on  all  sides.  .  .  .”** 
Again,  his  successful  part  in  the  capture  of  St.  John’s  Island  near 
Charleston,  was  circumscribed  by  failure  when  he  waded  with  his 
corps  imperceived,  between  two  British  galleys,  guarding  the 
ford.**  The  supporting  troops  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Laurens 
never  showed  up.  It  was  Michael  who  made  vital  and  perilous 
investigations,  and  chartered  boats  for  crossing  Cape  Fear  River 
for  the  contemplated  campaign  into  North  Carolina,**  cancelled 
after  Greene  learned  that  the  French  West  Indian  fleet  was  ex¬ 
pected  off  the  coast  of  Charleston.  When  Greene  contemplated 
the  taking  of  Charleston,  and  the  British  galley  Alligator  ob¬ 
structed  inspection  of  the  Ashley  River  as  a  possible  entrance  to 
•  the  city,  it  was  Michael  Rudulph  who  volunteered,  and  captured 
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28  out  of  a  crew  of  43,  and  stripped  and  burned  the  blockading 
galley,  without  losing  a  man  of  his  force.  But  the  attack  was 
abandoned.  Bearing  in  mind  that  lesser  contributions  have  their 
weight,  and  in  sum  are  a  great  part  of  history,  yet,  it  is  pleasing  to 
turn  from  Michael’s  Sisyphean  labors  to  those  framed  in  success, 
such  as  the  proud  victories  in  Georgia. 

Rudulph  made  his  whirlwind  start  at  Fort  Watson,  South  Giro- 
lina,  when  he  wielded  the  bayonet  in  the  capture  of  the  stockade, 
and  again  at  Fort  Granby,  South  Carolina,  where,  with  gleaming 
bayonet,  he  slashed  through  the  guards  and  was  the  first  to  occupy 
the  principal  bastion.  He  was  accorded  the  privilege  of  raiang 
the  American  flag,**  and  received  a  lion’s  share  of  praise. 

By  toppling  one  relay  fort  after  another.  Fort  Motte,  Orange¬ 
burg,  Fon  Watson,  Fort  Granby,  Georgetown,  Americans  were 
hindering  the  flow  of  both  British  soldiers  and  goods,  and  narrow¬ 
ing  the  sphere  of  English  influence.  The  draw  string  was  now 
to  be  pulled  tight  in  Georgia,  and  the  English  would  be  restricted 
to  smdler  confines  around  Savannah. 

While  Lee’s  Legion  was  in  route  to  free  Augusta,  Georgia,  in¬ 
telligence  was  brought  that  a  valuable  store  of  powder,  balls,  small 
arms,  salt,  blankets,  and  articles  intended  as  the  royal  present  for 
the  Indians  were  deposited  at  Fort  Galphin.  A  detour  was  a  small 
price  for  needed  supplies.  A  feint  attack  from  one  side,  with  the 
real  onslaught  by  the  infantry  under  Rudulph  from  the  other, 
quickly  overpowered  Fort  Galphin,*®  and  provided  ammunition 
for  the  attack  rather  than  the  defence  of  Augusta,  with  enough 
powder  to  spare  several  barrels  to  Greene  at  Ninety-six. 

A  portion  of  the  infantry  under  Captain  Rudulph  was  ordered 
to  rush  upon  Fort  Grierson,  the  weaker  fort  protecting  Augusta. 
“Rudolph  [hV]  had  no  difficulty  in  possessing  himself  of  the  fort”** 
llie  attempted  opposition  was  instantly  overcome. 

The  victorious  Legion,  with  the  additional  forces  of  Colonel 
Andrew  Pickens,  and  Colonel  Elijah  Clarke’s  command,  had  been 
reinforced  by  Colonel  John  Baker,  with  a  small  body  of  milita 
from  south  Georgia.  Undoubtedly,  John  Baker  and  Michael 
Rudulph,  later  to  have  the  relationship  of  father  and  son-in-law. 
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met  upon  this  battlefield.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  imagine, 
since  females  were  attendant  at  the  most  surprising  places,  that 
Sarah  Baker,  the  Qylonel’s  daughter,  accompanied  her  father  to 
Augusta,  and  here  the  young  officer,  Michael,  was  introduced. 
Young  Sarah,  like  all  girls  susceptible  to  uniforms,  was  naturally 
charmed  by  the  “soldiers’  idol.’’”  Even  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Thomas  Brown,  commandant  of  the  British  forces  in  upper  Geor¬ 
gia,  with  headquaners  at  Fort  Cornwallis,  noted  the  uniform  of 
the  smart  looking  Legion.“  Perhaps  he  was  especially  clothes— 
conscious  after  the  Georgia  Whigs  had  tarred  and  feathered  him, 
a  Georgian  Tory.  This  incident  had  insulted  his  ego,  and  exag¬ 
gerated  his  venom. 

Aside  from  the  stimulating  influence  of  elegant  uniforms, 
Michael  loved  fine  clothes.  A  letter  to  his  unalterable  friend. 
Captain  Allan  McLane,  tells  of  his  need  of  pomitum  and  hair  power, 
worsted  stockings,  and  green  silk  for  a  sash  for  his  cap,“  and  at 
another  time  he  advises  McLane  to  have  the  cut  of  his  green  coat 
altered,  otherwise  their  friend  Neil  will  not  “suffer  you  to  walk 
the  streets  with  him.’’*®  Intimate  record  of  his  wardrobe  makes 
the  hero  more  real.  We  pass  beyond  his  barracks  and  open  his 
clothespress,  “Ordered  that  the  commissary  of  stores  deliver  to 
Captain  Michael  Rudulph  of  Colonel  Lee’s  Legion  a  suit  of 
Qoathes  [sic]  and  Linen  for  two  shirts  ....  ’’*^ 

Michael  fought  at  the  strong  redoubt  of  Fort  Cornwallis  with 
a  leonine  vehemence.  Finley’s  “grasshopper,”  and  an  old  five 
pounder,  were  the  scanty  and  only  artillery  at  hand,  and  small 
arms  were  useless.  A  Mayham  tower,  behind  a  farm  house,  went 
up  slowly  because  of  continuous  interruption.  Rudulph  was  in 
the  forefront,  driving  the  sorties  back,  clearing  the  trenches,  and 
vanquishing  individuals  in  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  fury  of 
battle  was  drawn  out  for  three  days.  In  the  main  assault  “Rudolph 
[r/V],  with  his  accustomed  gallantry,  gave  them  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion.”**  From  the  vantage  point  of  the  tower,  English  cannon 
were  dismounted  and  the  fort’s  interior  wrecked.  Meanwhile, 
Brown  was  using  underground  schemes— explosives  and  a  fake  de¬ 
serter,  whose  wily  suggestions  all  but  entrapped  the  Americans. 
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Brown  refused  the  first,  and  reluctantly  acceded  to  the  second  of¬ 
fer  of  surrender.  With  indulgence  to  British  pride,  334  prisoners 
marched  out  of  the  fort  with  shouldered  arms  and  drums  beating. 
Rudulph  was  “appointed  on  the  part  of  the  victors  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  [Fort  Cornwallis]  with  its  appurtenances.”**  Fort  Corn¬ 
wallis  had  yielded  to  American  arms.  The  Legion  escorted  the 
prisoners  from  Fort  Cornwallis  (excepting  Brown,  who  was  sent 
under  the  charge  of  Captain  James  Annstrong  to  Savannah  for 
protection),  to  Ninety-six,  South  Carolina,  whither  they  were 
hastening  to  aid  General  Greene. 

In  spite  of  Greene’s  retreat  at  Ninety-six,  Lord  Francis  Rawdon 
and  Lieutenant  (Dolonel  John  Harris  Cruger  were  not  left  behind. 
They  felt  it  pointless  to  remain  isolated,  now  that  relay  forts  were 
desroyed,  the  garrison  at  Charleston  insecure,  and  its  surround¬ 
ing  area  unprotected.  Both  armies  marched  east,  under  the  broil¬ 
ing  sun,  and  went  into  summer  quarters. 

When  Greene  broke  camp  at  the  High  Hills,  he  gathered  his 
forces  for  the  bloody  battle  at  Eutaw  Springs,  South  Carolina, 
September  8,  1781.  Greene  feared  that  the  English  were  going 
to  establish  a  permanent  camp  here,  and  that  was  not  to  his  choos¬ 
ing.  At  the  point  of  victory,  Americans  became  disorganized, 
and  the  British  won  the  field.  The  day  following,  the  British, 
under  Lieutenant  Alexander  Stuart,  broke  camp  and  started  a  slow 
march  for  Charleston.  The  last  bitter  fight  of  the  campaign  had 
been  fought.  Below  the  boundary  of  Virginia,  only  Wilmington, 
Nonh  Carolina,  Charleston,  and  Savannah  remained  in  English 
hands.  1 

Then  came  the  glorious  news  of  the  victory  at  the  little  tobacco 
village  of  Yorktown,  Virginia.  Caught  between  the  forces  of 
General  Washington,  Comte  de  Rochambeau,  and  the  French  fleer, 
Cornwallis  had  surrendered,  November  19,  1781.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Lee  was  present  to  plead  that  the  French  fleet  come  to 
the  aid  of  Greene.  Admiral  de  Grasse  found  it  impossible  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  cooperation  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  since  he  was 
hastening  to  the  West  Indies. 

After  the  victory  at  Yorktown,  certain  leaders  were  sent  to  the 
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aid  of  Greene.  As  General  Arthur  St.  Qair  approached  Wilmii^- 
ton,  the  Briti^  sailed  to  Qiarleston.  General  Anthony  Wayne 
marched  southward  to  blockade  Savannah.  The  British  evacuated 
Savannah,  and  sailed  to  Charleston,  July  ii,  1782.  There  the 
British  forces  tarried.  Not  until  December  14,  1782,  did  the 
British  fleet  carry  the  British  army  away;  they  did  not  go  empty 
handed.  They  helped  themselves  to  5,000  slaves,  and  foodstuffs 
enough  for  a  campaign  against  our  French  ally  in  the  West  Indies. 
Definitive  treaties  between  America,  France,  and  England  were 
finally  ratified  in  Paris,  September  3,  1783.  The  previous  May, 
1783,  Michael  received  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  army,*^  and 
married  Sarah  Baker. 

The  young  couple  sealed  at  the  seaport  town  of  Sunbury, 
Georgia,  renting  a  house  from  Governor  Richard  Howley,  with 
the  stipulation  that  a  year’s  rent  was  to  go  for  necessary  repairs.*® 
The  wooden  houses  were  large  and  comfortable;  some  were  pre¬ 
tentious.  Colonel  Baker  lived  next  door  to  a  signer  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  elected  governor  in  1783, 
and  Sarah  and  Michael  lived  nearby,  all  on  choice  “bay  lots,” 
with  river  frontage.  Refugees,  during  the  British  occupancy,  were 
returning  to  the  safe  and  convenient  harbor  on  Midway  River. 
Everything  pointed  to  peace  and  the  revival  of  the  town  which 
became,  February  26,  1784  the  county  seat  of  Liberty  County. 

When  the  British  ruthlessly  burned  Midway  Church,  nine  miles 
distant,  young  John  Baker,  Sarah’s  brother,  wrote  lamenting  verses. 
If  they  lack  the  spirit  of  poetry,  at  least  the  author  was  practicing 
the  arts,  and  has  furnished  a  description  of  the  British,  with  “me 
[Midway]  a  pile  of  ruin.”*®  John,  and  the  other  devout  in¬ 
habitants  of  Sunbury  could  rejoice  now.  Justice  George  Walton 
had  seen  that  Midway  Church  was  rebuilt. 

Michael  was  promptly  serving  as  Qerk  of  Court,*’  and  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1783,  was  chosen  as  a  representative  of  Liberty  County 
to  the  General  Assembly.*®  As  such,  he  was  appointed  by  Speaker 
Habersham  on  a  committee  to  examine  the  books,  papers,  and 
proceedings  of  the  late  Governor  and  Council,  and  to  report.** 
In  1786,  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Glynn  and  Camden  coun- 
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ties.^  The  warrior  was  adapting  himself  to  political  and  civilian 
life.  Many  comrades-in-arms  had  settled  in  Georgia,  among  others, 
Ferdinand  O’Neal,  who  married  the  fair  Georgian,  Mary  Ann 
(Polly)  Woodruff,  in  1787,  Robert  Monfort,  of  North  Carolina, 
James  Armstrong,  of  Maryland,  and  Thomas  Rudulph,  an  older 
brother,  who  eventually  settled  in  St.  Marys,  (Camden  County 
(where  descendants  live  to-day,  occupying,  ance  1907,  “Ross 
Inn,”  built  around  1780.  when  upper  story  windows  served  as 
lookout  posts  for  pirates,  Spaniards,  and  Indians).  There  was 
company,  no  end  of  company,  and  sometimes  Michael  neglected 
to  get  hb  mail,  which  was  duly  advertized  in  the  Georgia  Gazette^*^ 
and,  sub  rosa,  sometimes  forgot  to  pay  his  taxes.  This  could  be 
remedied  as  long  as  Michael  was  resident,  but  later,  in  his  absence, 
pine  barrens,  marshes  of  Glynn,  tracts  on  the  great  and  little  Satilla 
were  nibbled  off  by  the  tax  collector’s  sale.**  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  heirs  that  Michael’s  Virginia  bounty  wairencs  were  un¬ 
surveyed  and  imclaimed  until  1819,  when  4,000  acres,  westward 
of  the  (Cumberland,  in  Ohio,  were  allotted  them.** 

Life  was  full  of  pleasant  intimacies.  Michael  was  not  cordoned 
off  on  either  side  by  age.  He  chummed  with  Richard  Howley, 
eighteen  years  his  senior,  as  contentedly  as  with  the  young  boy, 
Thomas  Spalding,  who  found  him  the  best  companion  of  youth, 
and  lionized  him.  The  lad,  Thomas  Spalding,  while  in  school  in 
Sunbury  (possibly  Sunbury  Academy,  established  1788),  made 
Michael’s  home  his  “resort.”**  The  word  is  charged  with  pleasure. 
Imagine  the  thrill  of  handling  a  Potter’s  sword,  a  weapon  highly 
esteemed  and  taken  by  Michael  in  a  personal  conflict  from  an 
enemy.**  The  soldier  showed  the  boy  the  shape  and  private  mark 
rite  Legion  farrier  used  on  the  fore  shoes  which  enabled  the 
troopers  to  distinguish  their  own  trails  from  those  of  the  enemy.** 
In  the  boy’s  mind,  Michael  was  a  gamecock,  proud,  straight,  and 
handsome,  trained  to  fight,  yet  capable  of  gentler  moods.  His 
eyes  softened  when  he  told  of  Sergeant  Mitchell,  of  Virginia,  who 
fell  at  his  ade,  at  Ninety-six,  mortally  wounded  by  a  raw  militia¬ 
man  who  foigot  to  give  the  challenge;*’  or  they  sparkled  when 
he  related  the  story  of  his  first  cousin,  Ann  Rudulph.  It  was  she 
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who  rode  alone  to  Cornwallis’  can.p  near  Darby,  Pennsylvania, 
and  demanded  to  speak  to  Cornwallis  in  person,  for  the  return  of 
her  pet  cow.  Cornwallis  returned  the  cow,  and  gave  the  spirited 
child  his  knee  buckles,  too.*' 

One  may  be  sure  that  the  boys  at  Thomas’  school  heard  that 
Michael  had  unseated  and  captured  the  boldest  black  dragoon 
employed  by  the  British;**  that  besides  prisoners  he  had  seized  a 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw;"  that  boldness,  under  the  disguise 
of  a  farmer  selling  produce,  had  effected  the  destruction  of  the 
galley  Alligator}^ 

With  easy  grace,  Michael  used  the  stirrup  to  mount,  but  there 
was  a  horse  block  in  front  of  every  home  in  Sunbury,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  ladies.  Much  travel  was  done  on  horseback; 
much  in  boats.  Tied  up  to  a  river  wharf,  built  of  palmetto  and 
live  oak  logs  and  filled  with  oyster  shells,  sand,  and  stone  for 
ballast,  was  Michael’s  sloop,  fashioned  out  of  live  oak  cut  from  D. 
Montigue’s  (David  Montaigut?)  land  on  Sapelo  Island."  Vessels 
were  built  and  repaired  at  a  shipyard  on  the  eastern  side  of  Colonels 
Island,  necklaced  with  shell  mounds.  It  was  exhilarating  to  go, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  Colonel  Baker  who  owned  a  virgin 
timber  tract  on  the  island,"  to  see  the  shipwrights  at  work.  Over¬ 
head  the  sky  was  alive  with  waterfowl,  and  looking  seaward, 
across  St.  Catherines  Sound,  were  two  of  the  Golden  Isles  of 
Gaule,  Ossabaw  and  St.  Catherines.  As  surely  as  thoughts  ascend 
in  the  mountains,  on  the  coast  they  go  out  to  sea.  How  natural 
if  Michael’s  musings  reached  the  shores  of  France,  where  clouds 
of  another  revolution  were  gathering. 

Combining  business  with  pleasure,  Michael  planned  a  trip  to 
St.  Augustine,  Florida,  August  24,  1784,  with  Governor  Richard 
Howley,  that  gay  and  rhetorical  gentleman  who  protested,  in  1781, 
against  the  possibility  of  G)ngress  forfeiting  Georgia  to  the  British. 
His  dissuading  argument  when  published  did  much  to  squelch  the 
propaganda  circulated  to  seduce  Georgia  from  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  Michael  worked  dilligently  in  preparation  for  the 
maiden  voyage,  “Twill  take  dU  Monday  next  to  have  the  sloop 
in  trim  for  the  trip,  on  that  day  she  shall  be  ri^ed  and  then  noth- 
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ing  on  my  part  shall  be  deficient  towards  felicitating  the  jaunt  in 
a  manner  most  agreeable.  I  shall  want  in  nothing  material  to  make 
the  tour  pleasant  but  a  small  supply  of  c’sh,  the  scarcity  of  that 
with  me  will  oblige  me  to  be  indebted  to  my  friend.”®*  Part  of 
this  letter  is  cryptic,  and  at  the  same  time  revealing.  Enthusiasm 
for  some  scheme  proposed  by  Lieutenant  James  Gunn  recoils  at 
a  word  of  caution  from  Howley.  Michael  is  amenable,  “1  already 
know  and  have  heard  your  opinion  on  a  business  of  that  nature, 
and  I  hope  need  not  repeat  my  inclination,  to  not  only  take  your 
friendly  advice  on  every  occasion  but  particularly  join  you  on  a 
visit  and  thereby  adhere  to  your  instructions  in  a  business  of  this 
kind,  when  I  am  freed  from  the  punctilio  of  a  previous  engage¬ 
ment.”*® 

The  government  had  lavished  15,700  acres  of  bounty  land  up¬ 
on  Rudulph,®®  but  he  was  pressed  for  cash;  nor  did  he  suffer  alone. 
Another  letter  to  Howley  discloses,  “The  situation  of  our  friend 
O’Neile  [O’Neal]  and  he  about  to  travel  to  Augusta,  renders  an 
empty  pocket  particularly  unwholesome,  and  though  its  a  matter 
that  first  interests  me  I  have  not  wherewithal!  to  relieve  him,  if 
you  will  be  so  very  friendly  as  to  advance  him  eight  or  nine  guineas, 
if  his  supply  does  not  arrivie  early  to  replace  it,  in  a  short  time  I 
shall  have  some  rice  in  market  and  shall  with  many  thanks  refund 
it  you.”®^ 

Michael  raised  rice  extensively,  and  a  good  number  of  “homed 
cattle.”®*  He  exported  in  his  sloop  his  own  and  the  crops  of  neigh¬ 
bors  who  owned  paddies  in  the  swamp  regions.  Buyers  showed 
partiality  for  his  products,  since  they  enjoyed  contact  with  a  hero. 

Michael  served  as  juror,®®  and  bought  real  estate— two  lots  in 
Sunbury,®®  both  on  the  river:  lot  number  1 1  for  200  pounds  sterl¬ 
ing,  from  Ferdinand  O’Neal,  Febmary  i,  1786;  lot  number  28, 
from  Thomas  White,  for  50  pounds  sterling.  May  19,  1787;  and 
six  lots  in  Branswick.®^  For  1,000  pounds  sterling  he  sold,  Decem¬ 
ber  I,  1787,  to  John  Pierce,  of  New  York,  1,000  acres  of  land  in 
Gimden  County.®®  The  House  of  Assembly  appointed  him, 
January  17,  1787,  Collector  of  Port  for  Sunbury,  a  lucrative  posi¬ 
tion  that  he  held  through  1789.®® 
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War  entered  Michael’s  life  again  through  the  raids  of  Creek 
Indians.  “Little  was  done  by  the  Americans  in  the  period  1783- 
1789  to  placate  the  red  men,  and  much  to  offend  them.”*^  Such 
outrages  as  scalping,  stealing  slaves,  taking  whites  into  captivity 
forced  protective  measures.  There  was  no  safety  even  at  church 
without  arms.  At  a  meeting  at  Midway  Church,  the  inhabitants 
of  Liberty  County  voted  to  raise  a  “body  of  Light  Horse”  which 
should  function  immediately— 40  privates,  2  sergeants,  2  lieutenants, 
and  Captain  Michael  Rudulph. 

From  this  point  on,  the  man  of  many  parts  merges  again  into 
the  soldier.  He  felt  a  growing  compulsion  to  serve,  an  incurable 
questing  after  laurels.  There  were  two  possibilities.  He  thought 
of  joining  the  French  Revolutionary  forces,  as  did  other  American 
veterans,  including  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee.®®  Here  were  attrac¬ 
tions  that  appealed  to  a  professional— battlefields,  trained  soldiery, 
advancement.  Letters  to  Major  George  M.  Bedinger  and  Major 
Lachlan  McIntosh,  “Come,  let’s  go  to  France  where  we  can  reap 
laurels!”®’  showed  Michael’s  restlesness.  However,  he  was  a 
Georgian,  and  he  saw  the  need  of  soldiers  to  combat  the  sporadic 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  bold  and  insolent  under  the  Spanish  in¬ 
fluence,  and  outraged  over  the  cession  of  their  lands  to  Georgia. 
Regular  soldiers  were  few  in  numbers,  yet  best  suited  to  military 
achievement.  On  June  3,  1790,  Michael  reinlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army,  as  Captain  in  the  First  Infantry,  with  headquarters  in 
Augusta.®® 

It  is  a  natural  assumption  that  Michael  was  present  to  participate 
in  the  festivities  of  Washington’s  visit,  on  his  Southern  tour,  to 
Augusta,  May  18,  1791.  Washington’s  consciousness  of  Rudulph 
had  been  previously  voiced,  “I  have  the  best  opinion  of  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  merit.”®®  Washington  toured  the  ruins  of  Fort  Cornwallis, 
dined  with  a  large  assembly  at  the  court  house,  including  “60  or 
70  well  dressed  ladies,”’®  and  dined  with  Governor  Edward  Telfair. 
Interspersed  with  the  gaities,  was  serious  conversation  about  the 
Spanish  government  of  F.ast  Florida  countenancing  fugitive  slaves, 
about  mollifying  the  Creeks  in  Georgia,  about  troubles  with  the 
Indians  of  the  Northwest.  The  last  subject  was  uppermost  in  the 
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mind  of  Michael,  since  he  had  received  orders  for  service  in  General 
Josiah  Hamar’s  Indian  campaign.  The  transfer  was  immediate. 
On  June  i,  1791,  Michael  arrived  with  his  family  at  Elkton.’^  His 
wife  and  four  children  would  reside  here  during  his  service.  For 
two  weeks  Michael  met  old  friends  and  looked  upon  familiar  land¬ 
marks  with  more  tenderness  than  when  they  had  been  part  of 
his  daily  experience.  The  Hollongsworth  Tavern  was  still  func¬ 
tioning  and  capitalizing  on  the  fact  that  both  Washington  and 
Howe  had  slept  there.  How  empty  the  “Rudulph  Mansion” 
seemed  with  its  builder  gone!  His  uncle  Tobias,  who  had  signed 
the  non-importation  Resolutions  in  1765,’*  and  who  served  on 
the  Qmimittee  of  Safety’^  (one  glimpses  him  relaying  southward 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington),  had  “died  in  a  fitt  of  the  gout 
in  his  Breast,  May  26,  1787.”’* 

Michael  reported  at  Fort  Fayette  (Pittsburgh).  It  was  here  that 
he  received  his  commission  as  Major  of  Light  Dragoons,  March 
5,  1792,^®  the  day  that  Arthur  St.  Clair  resigned  as  Commander-in- 
chief.  A  month  later  Anthony  Wayne  was  appointed  to  replace 
St.  Qair.  The  vast  number  of  complaints  about  the  northwest 
boundary  lines  continued  to  increase.  Congress  had  entered  the 
war  of  the  Northwest  reluctantly,  and  still  hoped  that  settlement 
could  come  through  treaties  with  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  re¬ 
cruits  were  being  encouraged,  and  troops  were  being  trained.  On 
September  24,  1792,  Major  Rudulph  was  serving  at  Fort  Fayette 
as  President  of  a  General  Court  Martial  where  seven  offenders  were 
brought  to  military  trial.’^  The  firmness  of  his  command  is 
evident  in  a  communication  written  at  Pittsburgh,  to  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Lewis  at  Hajer  Town  l«V:],  Maryland,  “By  express  authority 
of  the  Commander-in-chief,  I  have  to  order  that  you  do,  in¬ 
stantaneously,  on  receipt  of  this,  liberate  Corvet  Sol’m  Jones.  1 
am  warranted  to  inform  you,  from  his  Excellency  Major  General 
Wayne,  that  your  conduct  on  this  occasion  may  turn  out  a  very 
disagreeable  business.”’’  All  this  icy  stemess,  yet  he  emerged 
beloved  by  his  men,  one  of  whom  remarked,  “I  never  knew  a  man 
so  strictly  enforcing  the  observation  of  discipline  who  at  the  same 
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time  maintained  so  perfect  an  ascendancy  over  the  affections  of 
his  men.”’* 

In  the  fall,  Major  Rudulph  left  Pittsburgh  with  an  advance  troop 
for  Fort  Hamilton,  to  take  up  winter  quarters.  At  Limestone  he 
crossed  paths  wdth  John  Heckwelder,  an  interpreter,  who  was  re¬ 
turning  from  Vincennes  to  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  sixteen 
Indian  Chiefs,  who  had  signed  treaties.  The  Indians  had  been 
cajoled  all  along  the  way,  at  Fort  Knox,  Fort  Hamilton,  and 
Charleston,  with  toasts,  and  cannon  fired,  as  a  feu  de  joie,  after  each 
toast.  Suddenly,  at  Limestone,  when  they  pulled  their  canoes  to 
shore,  the  friendly  reception  changed  to  one  of  hate.  The  white  es¬ 
corts,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  were  in  immediate  danger.  Sixteen 
Kentucky  boats  bearing  400  soldiers  were  passing  and  shouted  in¬ 
sults.  Townspeople,  crowded  on  the  river  bank,  joined  in  the 
curses.  Above  the  blasphemy,  the  firm,  strong  voice  of  Rudulph,  a 
dominating  figure  astride  his  horse,  by  sheer  force  of  personality, 
commanded  and  secured  order.  Rudulph  took  no  chances  and  ad¬ 
vised  Heckwelder  to  proceed.  Heckwelder  never  forgot  the  legen¬ 
dary  manner  in  which  one,  lone  man  silenced  a  mob,  and  he  wrote 
of  the  harrowing  experience  in  his  Journey  to  the  Wabash  in 
published  at  Halle,  Germany,  1797.’® 

Rudulph  was  the  only  officer  at  Fort  Hamilton  with  sound 
military  training.  How  different  was  the  “Legion  of  the  United 
States,”  as  Wayne’s  command  was  called,  from  “Lee’s  Legion,” 
where  every  officer  was  disciplined!  With  a  crowded  schedule 
Michael  was  up  at  4  a.  m.,  writing  letters  and  acquiring  the  way 
of  the  Indian  country,  “like  a  Savage  .  .  .  looking  out  and  peering 
about.”*®  He  must  explain  to  General  Wayne  a  little  indulgence, 
“I  was  obliged  to  allow  Captain  Boyer  a  leave  of  absence  as  I  came 
down  the  river,  he  had  just  got  a  young  wife.”*’  Michael  knew 
conjugal  happiness  and  was  willing  to  risk  reprimand. 

Congress’  hope  that  peace  could  be  effected  through  treaties  was 
unsound.  To  his  friend  Bedinger,  Michael  confided,  “I  have  no 
hope  unless  a  new  plan  is  adopted  by  Congress.”**  War  with 
the  Indians  could  be  won  only  by  regular  troops  who  knew  obedi¬ 
ence.  Even  so,  Rudulph  felt  defects  in  both  equipment  and  per- 
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‘sonnel.  His  letters  from  the  west  confirm  afresh  the  real  conditions 
of  the  army  in  1793,  “The  swords  and  pistols  fail  very  much, 
great  injustices  has  been  sustained  by  the  Public  in  the  purchase  of 
these  weapons.  I  don’t  know  how  it  will  be  (if  ever)  we  come 
to  try  them  on  Savages,  as  yet  the  experiment  remains  dorment.”®* 
Added  to  graft  was  the  case  of  desertions,  “Sir,  such  has  been  my 
hard  lot,  that  I  must  now  painfully  recount  to  Your  Excellency 
a  scene  of  disgrace,  vexation  and  perplexity.  Desertions  with  us 
has  prevailed  to  a  great  degree,  the  loss  to  the  Squadron  since  being 
down  here  is  25,  mostly  of  our  likeliest  fellows,  chiefly  Virginians 
and  Yorkers;  how  to  account  for  it,  1  know  not,  otherwise  than 
the  irreconcilable  want  of  Officers,  and  some  hard  work  we  have 
had,  to  finish  our  barracks  and  stables.”®*  To  add  to  his  tribula¬ 
tions,  Michael  felt  great  concern  over  the  horses’  welfare,  “I  lament 
the  late  loss  of  forage  on  the  River  [Miami].  Hay  will  be  scarce 
before  spring  and  I  fear  about  forage.  Our  horses,  200  of  which 
we  have  here  is  too  good  to  be  lost  unless  in  honorable  and  actual 
service.”®®  Instead  of  exhilaration  and  the  shock  of  battle,  Rudulph 
was  doomed  to  long  delays  and  superhuman  tasks.  One  thought 
comforted  him,  “the  General  [Wayne]  will  allow  me  to  do  any¬ 
thing.”®® 

Because  of  his  own  meager  supply,  Wayne  could  not  respond 
to  the  moving  plea,  “Can  you  not.  Sir,  help  me?  How  much  longer 
must  I  not  only  command  a  corps  without  officers,  but  also  do 
Capt’s.,  Lieut’s.,  Comt.  Adjutant’s  and  sometimes  (Quartermaster 
duty?  This  was  not  my  contract  and  where  is  the  honor,  profit 
there  is  none.”®’  Would  the  weight  of  lonely  responsibility  be 
lifted? 

Sighting  Indians  lurking  around,  Michael  wrote  his  friend  Bed- 
inger,  “I  want  to  give  the  Indians  one  Trial  which  you  may  soon 
expect  to  hear  of,  if  they  do  not  retire  from  where  they  are  now 
about  Fort  Hamilton.  When  this  event  happens  you  may  count 
on  one  of  two  things,  that  is  that  I  give  them  a  damn’d  flogging, 
or  that  you  and  I  do  not  meet  again  until  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
for  I  do  hold  that  a  military  life  is  not  worth  supporting  under  the 
wretched  reflections,  of  being  no  use  but  to  gratify  savages  as 
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subjects  for  their  cruelty  and  insolence.  I  will  in  one  instance  try 
to  retrieve  the  reduced  character  of  the  American  people  as  War¬ 
riors.”®* 

Often  overcome  with  tedium,  Michael  longed  for  home  and 
family  and  “the  downy  lap  of  love.”**  He  was  struggling  for 
endurance,  when  a  letter  arrived  from  Elkton. 

Immediately,  Michael  wrote  a  long  heart-breaking  letter  to 
Wayne,  not  strictly  official,  as  letters  came  to  be  later,  “From  my 
last  advice  from  Maryland  I  am  much  concerned  for  my  domestic 
affairs  there.  I  had  not  more  than  a  fortnight  with  my  family 
after  my  arrival  with  them  from  Georgia,  ye  first  of  June  Last; 
all  this  Your  Excellency  will  justly  say  is  not  to  be  put  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  public  weal;  but  I  am  at  the  same  time  made 
happy  at  the  reflection  of  Your  Excellency  having  once  had  a 
Young  Wife  and  little  children,  this  is  now  my  situation;  Glitter¬ 
ing  Laurels  might  keep  me,  but  no  earthly  consideration  can  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  pleasures  I  must  forego  by  staying  from  my  family 
longer  than  the  Spring.  If  some  of  the  Captains  should  at  length 
get  up,  and  nothing  in  view  on  the  approach  of  Spring,  but  de¬ 
lusive  Treatys,  I  should  deem  it  a  great  mark  of  your  favourable 
attention  to  suffer  me  a  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Maryand  in  all 
the  month  of  March.”*® 

Wayne  granted  the  furlough.  Michael  was  jubilant  with  the 
prospect  of  hastening  to  “the  abode  of  my  lovely  family  in 
March.”*^  Before  his  departure,  February  23,  1793,  Michael 
Rudulph  was  appointed  the  1 5th  Adjutant  General  and  Inspector 
of  the  United  States  Army.** 

In  high  spirits  he  wrote  to  Bedinger  telling  of  his  plan  to  stop 
overnight  with  him  at  Shepherdstown,  when  he  would  get  in  touch 
with  Bedinger’s  campaigns,  political  and  amorous.** 

What  happened  between  March  and  July  is  obscure.  This  is 
known:  Michael  Rudulph  resigned  from  the  army,  July  17, 
1793.*^  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  sea  on  a  vessel  owned  by 
Robert  Hart  of  Elk  Neck,  Maryland.  With  Captain  Joseph  Lort, 
he  sailed  away  on  the  Chesapeake,  transporting  a  cargo  of  tobacco, 
destined  for  the  West  Indies,*®  and  was  heard  from  no  more. 
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Was  the  voyage  for  financial  reasons,  or  was  it  to  join  an  army  in 
action,  or  to  let  boisterous  waves  and  cleansing  winds  distract  and 
invigorate  a  disappointed  spirit?  The  silence  of  death  never  fell 
on  this  youthful  soldier;  billowed  sails  propelled  him  into  legend. 
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Governor  Peter  Early  and  The  Creek 
Indian  Frontier,  1813-1815 

By  Hugh  M.  Thomason* 

Peter  Early  was  bom  in  Madison  County,  Virginia,  June  20, 
1773,  the  son  of  John  and  Lucy  E,arly.  He  attended  school  in 
Virginia,  and  in  1792  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  after 
which  he  studied  in  a  law  office  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Elarly’s  father  moved  to  Wilkes  County,  Georgia,  sometime  prior 
to  1795,  for  in  that  year  Early  joined  his  father  there  and  the 
following  year  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1797  he  married  Ann 
Adams  Smith.  Several  biographical  sketches  of  Early  indicate  that 
he  was  regarded  as  a  capable  lawyer.  Some  of  his  talents  are 
described  by  one  source:  ‘  “He  could  not,’  says  an  able  cotem¬ 
porary  [sic]  of  his,  ‘be  pronounced  eloquent^  but  he  was  a  per¬ 
spicuous  and  impressive  speaker,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
argument,  he  was  superior  to  any  speaker  I  ever  heard.’ 

In  1801  he  moved  to  Green  County  where  he  lived  at  his  home 
“Fontenoy”  until  his  death  in  1817.  Elarly  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  1801,  was  re-elected  in 
1803,  and  again  in  1805.  Declining  a  fourth  term,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Ocmulgee  (Western)  Circuit  of  the 
Georgia  bench  in  December,  1807,  serving  as  Circuit  Judge  until 
November,  1813.  His  conduct  on  the  bench  was  exemplary,  his 
firmness,  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  impartiality  brought  him 
admiration  and  respect.  On  November  5,  1813  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  and  elected  Early  as  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  he  was 
once  confronted  with  a  formidable  adversary  whose  acts  were  to 
require  much  of  his  attention  and  efforts:  the  Creek  Indians  on  the 
frontier  of  Georgia. 

The  Creeks,  whose  numbers  were  estimated  in  1814  to  be 
17,750,*  lived  in  a  loose  confederation  of  villages  in  what  is  present 
day  eastern  Alabama  and  western  Georgia.  There  were  two  main 

*A  member  of  the  Department  of  Business  and  Government,  Western 
Kentucky  State  College.  Bowling  Green. 
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divisions  of  the  confederation,  the  Upper  (western),  and  Lower 
(eastern),  the  homes  of  the  Upper  Creeks  being  principally  along 
the  Tallapoosa,  Coosa,  and  Alabama  rivers  and  their  tributaries, 
and  the  homes  of  the  Lower  Creeks  being  in  the  lower  Chatta- 
hoochee-Flint  River  area  in  Georgia.  The  Creeks  as  a  group  were 
gradually  losing  their  old  ways  of  hunting  and  fighting.  Numbers 
of  them  had  adopted  many  of  the  modes  of  the  whites  and  had 
turned  to  crop-growing  and  cattle-raising  for  a  livelihood.  The 
younger  Indians,  however,  especially  among  the  Upper  Creeks,  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  whites. 

As  the  United  States  and  England  came  closer  to  war  in  1812, 
British  agents  had  made  attempts  to  obtain  allies  among  the 
Indians.  One  such  ally  was  Tecumseh,  the  great  Shawnee  chief. 
Tecumseh  visited  the  Upper  Creeks  in  the  fall  of  1812  and  made 
speeches  to  them  encouraging  them  to  attack  the  frontier  settle¬ 
ments.  This  faction  of  the  Creeks  had  for  some  time  been  resisting 
the  encroaching  whites.  They  also  resented  efforts  being  made  by 
the  United  States  government,  through  its  Indian  Agent  at  Fort 
Hawkins,  to  civilize  them.  Their  prophets  and  medicine  men  fore¬ 
told  victory.  As  a  consequence  of  factors,  the  Upper  Creeks 
agreed  among  themselves  to  a  plan  of  hostility  to  the  whites. 

The  Lower  Creeks  were  either  friendly  or  neutral  toward  the 
frontier  Georgians,  for  it  was  among  this  division  of  the  confed¬ 
eration  that  the  influence  of  the  Indian  Agent  was  greatest.  The 
confederation  was  thus  divided  in  its  attitude  toward  the  whites. 
During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1813  this  breach  was 
widened  by  several  incidents  involving  members  of  these  dissident 
groups.  Indians  hostile  to  Georgians  made  no  attacks  on  the 
frontier  but  did  make  threatening  statements  that  caused  alarm.  In 
July,  fighting  occurred  between  the  two  Indian  factions  at  Tuka- 
batchee,  where  an  inferior  force  of  Creeks  friendly  to  the  whites 
held  off  a  group  of  hostiles.  On  July  23,  1813,  Governor  Mitchell, 
Early’s  predecessor,  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Armstrong,  Secretary 
of  War,  in  which  he  described  the  Indians  as  being  in  a  state  of 
civil  war  and  stated  that  “the  ultimate  object  of  the  war  party  [the 
hostile  faction]  is  avowedly  to  cut  off  all  the  Indians  who  are 
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friendly  to  us  and  then  attack  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.”*  Mitchell 
requested  authority  to  order  out  the  militia  if  necessary. 

Later  that  month,  Mitchell  received  a  directive  from  Armstren^ 
calling  for  1500  militia  to  march  against  the  hostile  Creeks  and 
informing  Mitchell  that  troops  from  Tennessee  also  were  to  be 
sent.  Mitchell,  thereupon,  alerted  the  Georgia  militia  and  by 
August  21  had  approximately  2500  troops  (500  cavalry,  100 
artillery,  150  riflemen,  and  1750-1800  infantry)  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  General  John  Floyd  ready  to  march.*  These 
were  rendezvoused  near  Fort  Hawkins.  There  were  almost  no 
supplies  and  ammunition,  however,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in 
September  that  the  Governor  received  $20,000  from  the  War 
Department  with  which  to  contract  for  these  items.  Spies  were 
ordered  sent  in  to  the  Indian  country  to  precede  the  militia;  by 
October  19  Floyd’s  troops  were  on  the  march  and  on  November  8, 
1813,  three  days  after  Peter  Early  became  governor,  they  were  at 
Fort  Lawrence  on  the  Flint  River. 

Early  was  immediately  confronted  with  a  serious  situation  in 
regard  to  Floyd’s  troops  in  that  there  was  again  a  lack  of  funds 
with  which  to  pay  for  the  continually  needed  supplies.  This  defect 
was  remedied  on  November  12,  when  the  Georgia  Legislature,  on 
Elarly’s  recommendation,  voted  $20,000  for  the  purpose  on  the 
faith  that  the  United  States  would  reimburse  the  State.®  This 
money  was  borrowed  on  November  24  from  the  Bank  of  Augusta 
for  a  period  of  1 20  days.®  Floyd,  who  had  waited  for  supplies,  was 
then  enabled  to  march  on  to  the  Chattahoochee  River  where  he 
constructed  Fort  Mitchell  as  a  supply  base  from  which  to  move 
against  the  hostile  Creeks. 

In  the  meanwhile,  on  November  6,  a  party  of  Indians  attacked 
the  frontier  of  Morgan  County,  killing  several  white  settlers.  The 
Indians  were  pursued  by  militia  but  not  overtaken.  This  act 
aroused  the  fears  of  the  Georgians  living  in  the  western  counties 
and  led  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  joint  resolution  requiring  Early 
to  call  out  and  station  detachments  of  militia  on  the  frontier  for  its 
defense.  It  requested  the  Governor  to  direct  the  erection  of  a 
series  of  blockhouses  in  the  western  counties.  In  addition,  the 
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Legislature  authorized  the  raising  of  500  to  1000  troops  by  vol¬ 
untary  enrollments  for  fifteen  to  thirty  days  service  to  act  gainst 
the  Upper  Creeks  and  their  towns  most  adjacent  to  the  frontier.’ 
Early  offered  the  command  of  the  latter  troops  to  Major  General 
John  Qark,  who  evidently  declined  the  offer,  as  Major  General 
David  Adams  of  Jasper  County  subsequently  commanded  them. 

During  November  and  December,  Georgians  in  the  western 
counties  were  active  in  preparing  for  their  defense.  Companies  of 
infantry  were  ordered  to  erect  blockhouses  in  Morgan  County 
and  Governor  E^ly  directed  that  muskets  be  distributed  among 
the  people  of  that  county.®  Cavalry  was  sent  to  Jasper,  Morgan, 
and  Qarke  counties  with  orders  to  scour  the  adjacent  Indian 
country.®  A  troop  of  cavalry  was  armed  in  Wilkes,  a  fort  was 
constructed  and  manned  near  Hog  Mountain  in  Jackson,  block¬ 
houses  were  erected  in  other  counties  and  cartridge  boxes,  muskets, 
bayonets,  powder,  flints  and  lead  were  assigned  and  sent  to  militia 
commanders  all  along  the  frontier.  Early  directed  much  of  this 
activity,  sending  numerous  letters  to  militia  officers  and  specifying 
in  detail  what  they  should  do. 

The  fort  built  near  Hog  Mountain  in  Jackson  County  replaced 
an  old  one  that  had  become  run-down.  Forty  men  were  sent  there 
to  do  the  work  and  to  be  its  garrison.  A  description  of  the  new 
fort  shows  that  it  was  to  be  made 

sufficient  for  the  reception  of  two  hundred  men,  out  of  substantial 
timbers,  with  portholes  compleatly  [ric]  cut  at  proper  hight,  [nc]  with 
platforms  so  as  to  raise  the  portholes  at  such  hight  that  the  enemy  will 
be  prevented  from  any  advantage  therefrom.  The  stockading  will 
be  at  least  ten  or  eleven  feet  above  ground  &  well  let  into  the  earth 
three  feet,  all  the  houses  which  may  be  built  within  the  fort,  will  be 
built  with  slanting  roofs  to  drip  in  and  to  the  centre  of  the  fort,  so 
that  in  case  fire  should  be  cast  on  them  from  without  it  may  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  danger.  The  walls  of  no  house  within  the  fort  shall 
exceed  the  hight  of  the  stockading,  except  block  houses.’® 

Four  forts.  Pike,  Greene,  Lawrence  and  Mitchell  were  built  in 
Pulaski  County.  They  were  placed  about  ten  miles  apart,  were 
made  of  logs,  and  were  about  one  hundred  feet  square.  In  1814 
each  was  garrisoned  by  eighteen  to  forty-five  officers  and  men.” 
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Another  feature  of  the  Georgia  frontier  during  the  Indian 
troubles  was  the  use  of  scouts  and  spies.  The  former  were  usually 
cavalrymen  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  the  Indian 
country.  Any  sighting  of  Indians  or  evidence  of  their  presence 
would  be  reported  to  the  nearest  detachment  of  troops  or  nearby 
settlement  as  fast  as  horses  could  travel  through  the  forests  and 
fields.  Spies  were  sent  to  observe  specific  objectives,  and  were 
expected  to  be  especially  vigilant,  discreet  and  trustworthy  men. 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  habits  of 
the  Indians. 

Late  in  November,  Major  General  Thomas  Pinckney  of  the 
regular  Army  arrived  at  Fort  Hawkins  to  take  overall  command  of 
the  troops  fighting  the  Creeks.  These  would  eventually  include 
Tennesseans  under  .Major  General  Andrew  Jackson,  a  contingent 
of  South  Carolina  militia,  one  from  North  Carolina,  and  units  of 
the  Third  Infantry  Regiment,  U.  S.  Army,  as  well  as  the  Georgia 
militia.  General  Pinckney’s  headquarters  nominally  were  in 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Volunteers  for  the  expedition  against  the  Upper  Creek  towns 
began  to  assemble  near  Monticello  in  Jasper  County.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  Governor  Elarly  wrote  to  Major  General  Adams,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  these  troops,  and  suggested  that  Adams  and  his  troops 
take  the  field  “as  speedily  as  possible.”  Elarly  was  concerned  that 
the  men,  if  detained  overlong  at  the  place  of  assembly,  would 
“become  restless  and  disorderly.”  Two  days  later  General  Adams 
began  the  march  from  Camp  Patriotism  westward  toward  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  His  objectives  were  the  Creek  towns  of 
Newyaucau,  Tukabatchee,  (from  which  the  friendly  Indians 
earlier  had  retreated  southward  to  Cowetau),  Tallahassee  and 
Immookfau,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tallapoosa  River.  Adams  had 
530  men  under  his  command. 

These  troops,  considerably  hampered  by  continual  rains  and 
high  water,  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  on  December  15.  Adams’ 
first  target  was  Newyaucau,  thirty  miles  west,  which  he  hoped  to 
attack  in  a  surprise  at  dawn.  The  rainy  weather  prevented  this, 
however,  by  slowing  his  march.  In  addition,  he  came  upon  an 
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Indian  settlement  known  as  “Mad  Warrior’s  Village”  three  miles 
east  of  Newyaucau.  This  he  found  empty,  with  evidences  that  the 
inhabitants  hadj  made  recent  flight  to  safety.  Burning  this  village, 
he  marched  on  to  Newyaucau  and  found  it  also  abandoned.  This 
was  a  town  of  some  eighty-five  houses  located  on  the  Tallapoosa 
River.  Hostile  Creeks  could  be  seen  and  heard  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  River  but  high  water  prevented  Adams’  troops  from  cross¬ 
ing.  Even  so,  shots  were  exchanged,  with  at  least  one  Indian  hit 
and  one  militiaman  wounded.  Adams  burned  the  town  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  com,  then  began  the  return  march  toward 
home.  The  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  cross  the  Tallapoosa  neces¬ 
sitated  the  cancellation  of  his  plans  to  march  on,  seize,  and  bum 
his  other  objectives.  By  December  24,  Adams  and  his  men  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Jasper  County.^* 

In  the  meanwhile  General  Floyd  with  approximately  1400 
troops  fit  for  duty^^  marched  from  Fort  Mitchell.  He  crossed  the 
Chattahoochee  headed  westward,  and  on  November  29  attacked 
the  hostile  Creek  town  of  Autossee  located  on  the  Tallapoosa 
River.  He  defeated  the  Creeks  here  and  burned  the  town.  Floyd 
was  wounded,  partially  disabled,  and  returned  with  his  troops  to 
Fort  Mitchell.  On  December  12  he  wrote  to  Governor  Early  and 
sent  the  pipe  of  the  old  Creek  King  Talasee  which  had  been  taken 
at  Autossee.  The  friendly  Creek  chiefs  had  requested  that  Floyd 
send  it  to  his  “King.”^* 

On  January  4,  1814,  Early,  in  consequence  of  the  disability  of 
General  Floyd,  offered  to  Brigadier  General  David  Blackshear  of 
Laurens  County  the  command  of  Floyd’s  troops.  Preparations  were 
being  made  for  these  troops  to  move  again  toward  the  Tallapoosa 
River.^®  There  was  some  dissatisfaction  in  Floyd’s  command  con¬ 
cerning  the  election  of  officers,  and  Early  hoped  that  their  active 
employment  in  the  field  would  take  their  minds  off  this  as  well  as 
help  quell  the  troublesome  Creeks.^®  Blackshear  did  not  accept  the 
proffered  command.  Fortunately,  General  Floyd  soon  recovered 
from  his  wound  and  resumed  active  leadership.  Late  in  January  he 
and  his  troops  moved  westward  to  attack  the  town  of  Hoithlewaule 
on  the  Tallapoosa.  Not  far  from  this  town  Floyd  made  camp  for 
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the  night  and  during  the  early  morning  hours  was  surprised  by  a 
large  force  of  Geeks.  It  was  only  with  difficulty  that  Floyd’s 
troops  managed  to  beat  off  the  Indians  and  retreat  without  having 
reached  their  objective.  This  was  the  battle  of  Gdebee,  named  for 
the  stream  nearby. 

The  return  of  General  Floyd’s  militia  to  Fort  Mitchell  took 
place  at  a  time  when  their  terms  of  service  were  almost  at  an  end. 
The  men,  wishing  to  return  home,  became  unruly  and  threatened 
to  leave.  Early  was  alarmed  and  dismayed  at  the  news.  In  a  letter 
written  early  in  February  he  wrote,  “How  melancholy  will  be  the 
reflection,  should  our  citizens  fighting  for  the  security  of  their  own 
homes  and  having  earned  so  much  glory,  cover  themselves  at  last 
with  disgrace,  by  the  want  of  a  few  days  more  of  perseverance.”'^ 

Early  did  not  mean  to  let  the  unruly  ones  escape  unpunished,  as 
he  stated  that  “on  the  return  of  the  army  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty 
to  cause  the  offenders  to  be  brought  to  a  severe  account,  should 
they  not  have  been  previously  tried.  Should  the  troops  contrary  to 
our  present  hopes  abandon  their  General  &  not  wait  to  be  dis¬ 
charged,  I  earnestly  hope  that  all  such  may  be  returned  as 
deserters  &  made  to  suffer  all  the  privations  and  punishments  due 
to  such  conduct.”'®  Floyd’s  troops  returned  to  their  homes  and 
were  dismissed  from  service  early  in  March. 

The  frontier  remained  relatively  quiet  during  the  spring  of  1814. 
In  February  the  terms  of  service  of  the  militia  garrisoning  the 
forts  and  blockhouses  in  Georgia  expired.  Since  there  were  now 
forts  in  the  Indian  country  garrisoned  by  troops  from  other  states. 
Early  felt  safe  in  allowing  some  of  the  Georgia  defense  posts  to 
be  abandoned  although  in  Jasper  County  and  adjacent  Morgan, 
the  scene  of  the  Indian  attack  the  preceding  November,  he 
authorized  the  local  militia  commanders  to  retain  small  detachments 
of  cavalry  in  service.'®  In  February,  hostile  Indians  were  seen  near 
Barnard’s  trading  post  in  Creek  country  on  the  Flint  River.  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  beef-stealing  party  of  Creeks,  three  of  whom 
were  reported  killed  by  Barnard’s  son.®® 

Late  in  March,  Early  inquired  of  Col.  Benjamin  Hawkins,  the 
Indian  Agent  at  Fort  Hawkins,  if  there  were  not  some  way  the 
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comings  and  goings  of  friendly  Creeks  might  be  regulated.  These 
Indians  came  to  the  frontier  settlements  to  trade  or  just  to  pass  the 
time,  occasionally  became  drunk  or  noisy,  and  were  a  source  of 
alarm  to  Georgians,  especially  to  women  and  children.  Further, 
there  was  no  ready  way  to  distinguish  a  friendly  Indian  from  a 
hostile  one.  Early  suggested  several  measures  which  he  thought 
might  solve  this  problem.  Perhaps  the  Indian  Agent  could  see  to  it 
that  the  Indians  be  unarmed  or  that  they  travel  on  known  trails, 
or  they  have  a  written  pass  from  Hawkins  or  other  responsible 
person  among  the  Creeks.*^ 

Another  incident  in  March  pointed  up  an  additional  problem 
Early  faced.  Two  citizens  of  Jasper  County  who  crossed  over  the 
Ocmulgee  River  into  Creek  country  searching  for  strayed  cattle 
were  killed  by  hostiles.**  Georgians  were  not  averse  to  entering  this 
potentially  unfriendly  territory  if  it  suited  their  purpose.  This  was 
not  only  dangerous  but  also  a  violation  of  Federal  law.  Early  had 
to  direct  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tooke  of  the  militia  of  Pulaski 
County  to  visit  and  warn  some  persons  who  had  settled  on  Indian 
lands  intending  to  make  a  crop  or  graze  cattle.^®  These  persons 
returned  but  Early  considered  the  subject  serious  enough  to  issue 
a  proclamation  warning  against  encroachment.  In  the  summer, 
however,  he  permitted  some  Negro  families  to  remain  at  Fort 
James  in  Indian  territory  opposite  Tattnall  County.  These  had 
been  there  for  several  months  and  had  not  been  molested.^^ 

The  prospect  for  a  peaceful  upper  frontier  was  enhanced  on 
March  27,  when  General  Andrew  Jackson  defeated  a  large  party 
of  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  on  the  Tallapoosa 
River.  Early  suspected  that  this  might  have  the  effect  of  driving 
many  of  the  Upper  Creeks  south  to  join  other  dissidents  who  had 
mingled  with  the  Lower  Creeks  and  the  Seminoles  of  Florida.  He 
directed  that  spies  be  sent  to  the  vicinity  of  the  hostile  towns  on 
the  Tallapoosa  to  ascertain  the  situation  there."  The  information 
obtained  satisfied  him  that  there  was  no  continuing  danger  and  he 
ordered  the  discharge  of  the  cavalry  remaining  in  service  in  Jasper 
and  Morgan  counties. 

The  southern  frontier  of  the  state  was  the  scene  of  activity  of  a 
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different  sort  in  the  late  spring  of  1814.  The  preceding  November, 
Brigadier  General  Blackshear  of  the  militia  had  surveyed  a  route 
for  a  prospective  road  between  the  great  bend  of  the  Ocmulgee 
River  and  Trader’s  Hill  on  the  St.  Mary’s  River.  The  route  passed 
through  Indian  country.  A  road  following  this  route  would  greatly 
facilitate  communications  between  the  upper  portion  of  the  state 
and  Camden  and  Glynn  counties  on  the  coast.  Aware  of  the 
desirability  of  this  road,  particularly  from  a  coastal  and  frontier 
defense  standpoint.  Governor  Early  requested  Colonel  Hawkins  to 
inquire  of  the  friendly  Creek  chiefs  if  they  had  any  objection  to 
the  construction  of  it.*®  The  chiefs  being  agreeable,  Hawkins  also 
approved,  and  E^rly  ordered  work  to  begin  in  May.” 

The  possibility  of  trouble  from  the  Indians  toward  the  south 
became  apparent  as  spring  turned  into  summer.  British  agents  were 
at  Pensacola  and  other  points  in  Florida  stirring  up  the  Creeks  and 
Seminoles  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Spanish  governor.  Early 
was  apprehensive  that  attacks  might  be  made  from  that  direction. 
He  suggested  to  Colonel  Hawkins  that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
persuade  some  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  hitherto  neutral,  to  ally  with 
Georgians.**  In  July,  Indians  from  settlements  above  the  Junction 
of  the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  rivers  met  with  Hawkins  at  Fort 
Mitchell.  They  professed  friendship  and  promised  to  join  in  any 
enterprise  against  the  hostiles.** 

The  terms  of  service  of  the  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
militia,  who  were  manning  the  posts  westward  from  the  Georgia 
frontier  toward  Fort  Jackson,  expired  on  the  first  of  August.  In 
consequence  of  this.  Major  Genei^  Pinckney  requested  that  Early 
send  Georgia  militia  to  take  their  places.  Early  ordered  into  service 
three  companies  of  infantry  from  Jasper  County  and  one  from 
Jones.  Only  three  companies  were  needed,  and  a  choice  by  ballot 
was  made  among  these  four,  the  lot  to  return  home  falling  to 
Capt^  Huckaby’s  company  from  Jones.  Huckaby  protested  to* 
the  Governor,  but  to  no  avail,  though  Early  promised  to  remember 
Huckaby’s  troops  if  the  need  arose.*®  The  militia  in  the  forts  be¬ 
came  insubordinate  in  September,  and  E^ly  regretfully  requested 
General  Pinckney  to  let  him  have  Major  Cook,  a  Regular  Army 
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officer  at  Fort  Hawkins,  to  replace  the  Georgia  militia  commander 
of  the  forts.*^ 

Although  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Creeks  was  signed  at  Fort 
Jackson  on  August  9,  1814,  this  made  little  difference  on  the 
frontier  situation.  The  chiefs  who  signed  were,  by  and  large,  the 
friendly  ones,  for  the  hostile  chiefs  were  dead  or  had  gone  south. 
The  Creeks  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
present  day  southeastern  Alabama  and  south  Geor^a.  This  cession 
was  of  little  practical  value  to  Georgians,®*  being  principally  pine 
lands  in  which  even  few  Indians  resided.  Its  acquisition  by  the  state 
did  not  alter  the  existing  circumstances. 

Fears  of  increased  activity  by  hostile  Indians  grew  late  in  the 
summer.  In  August  a  small  part)"^  were  seen  near  Barnard’s  on  the 
Flint  River  and  these  or  other  Creeks  shot  and  wounded  a  Geor¬ 
gian  and  destroyed  a  home  below  Hartford.®®  Early  ordered  out  a 
detachment  to  pursue  these  “Red  Sticks”  or  “Red  Clubs,”®*  as  they 
were  called,  had  spies  sent  into  the  country  opposite  Pulaski 
County,  and  caused  the  Pulaski  forts  to  be  manned.  Telfair  County 
also  became  alarmed  and  Elarly  directed  Major  Cawthom  of  the 
militia  there  to  “have  a  few  trusty  spies  employed  to  ride  over  on 
the  Indian  land  10  or  15  miles  beyond  the  river.”®®  On  September 
8,  Hartford  was  again  aroused  by  a  report  that  hostile  Seminoles 
were  advancing  toward  Pulaski  County,  as  a  result  of  which  forts 
were  again  manned.®*  Brigadier  General  Blackshear  was  ordered  to 
send  a  cavalry  patrol  into  Indian  country  between  the  Ocmulgee 
and  Flint  rivers  to  reconnoiter.®’  This  report  of  Seminoles  proved 
to  be  a  false  alarm. 

Secretary  Monroe  of  the  United  States  War  Department,  wish¬ 
ing  to  reinforce  General  Andrew  Jackson’s  troops  near  Mobile, 
wrote  to  Governor  Early  on  September  25  th  and  requested  him 
to  organize,  arm,  and  equip  2500  Georgia  militia  to  send  to  Jack- 
son.  October  was  a  quiet  month,  fortunately,  and  full  attention 
could  be  given  to  these  troops  for  Jackson.  Tlieir  command  went 
to  Major  General  John  McIntosh,  Brigadier  General  Blackshear 
being  appointed  second  in  command.  Early’s  acquaintance  with 
the  militia  led  him  to  believe  that  there  was  a  need  for  several 
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changes  in  the  law  governing  its  organization  and  discipline.  There¬ 
fore  he  made  several  recommendations  on  this  subject  to  a  joint 
session  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  on  October  i8,  1814.“  Since  the 
United  States  Army  Quartermaster  was  in  need  of  money  to  pay 
for  supplies  for  McIntosh’s  troops,  the  Legislature  in  December 
authorized  Early  to  advance  $20,000  for  that  purpose.  Another 
advance  of  $30,000  to  the  Army  Contractor  was  made  by  Early 
the  following  January 

In  November,  Georgians  were  again  aroused  by  reports  of 
hostile  activity.  Early  ordered  out  one  hundred  cavalry  to  patrol 
beyond  the  Ocmulgee  River  opposite  Pulaski  and  Telfair  counties 
and  alerted  the  militia  in  Tattnall,  Jones  and  Twiggs.*®  This  alarm 
subsided,  too,  and  Early  was  moved  to  complain  that  “accounts  [of 
the  Indians]  so  frequently  vary,  that  any  situation  is  an  extremely 
embarassing  one.  The  only  remedy  is  to  leave  it  to  [local  com¬ 
manders]  to  regulate  measures . . .  .”*'  Alarms  were  preferable  to 
actual  attacks,  at  any  rate.  Unfortunately,  there  was  an  attack  in 
December,  when  four  Georgians  were  killed  on  the  frontier  of 
Wayne  County.*^ 

General  McIntosh’s  troops  began  assembling  at  Camp  Hope 
near  Fort  Hawkins.  It  was  decided  that  not  all  of  these  troops 
would  be  sent  directly  to  Mobile.  A  part  of  them  under  McIntosh 
would  go,  but  a  regiment  under  General  Blackshear  was  to  be 
detached  and  sent  by  way  of  Hartford  to  go  down  the  Flint  River 
to  destroy  Seminole  settlements  some  sixty  miles  east  of  the  Flint.*® 
Blackshear  began  the  march  down  the  Flint  late  in  December, 
cutting  a  road  as  he  went,  and  by  January  7,  1815,  was  forty-one 
miles  from  Hartford.  At  this  point.  Governor  Elarly  directed 
Blackshear  and  his  troops  to  rejoin  General  McIntosh  on  the  way 
to  Mobile. 

This  change  of  plans  was  prompted  by  a  letter  from  General 
McIntosh  which  advised  of  the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  British 
ships  and  troops  at  Ship  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  requested 
Blackshear’s  troops.  The  maximum  number  of  American  reinforce¬ 
ments  was  needed  at  Mobile.  Further,  the  need  of  Blackshear’s 
punitive  expedition  was  lessened  somewhat  due  to  the  defeat  of  a 
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force  of  the  “Red  Sticks”  at  the  Apalachicola  River  by  troops  and 
friendly  Indians  under  Major  Blue.  Blackshear  thereupon  prepared 
to  march  to  Join  General  McIntosh.  He  had  gone  only  a  little  way 
when  again  his  route  of  march  was  changed:  Early  ordered  him  to 
proceed  “without  delay”  to  Fort  Barrington  near  the  Georgia 
coast— the  British  had  landed  troops  on  Cumberland  Idand  and 
there  were  enemy  ships  off  St.  Mary’s.^ 

Governor  Early  put  General  Blackshear  in  an  awkward  position 
by  this  order,  and  might  himself  have  been  subject  to  censure  for 
his  action.  These  troops  were  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
not  Georgia,  and  Blackshear  himself  was  under  General  McIntosh’s 
command.  Blackshear’s  last  orders  from  McIntosh  were  to  proceed 
toward  Mobile.  Early  justified  his  order  in  his  message  to 
Blackshear: 

A  great  crisis  in  our  State  has  occurred,  which  has  determined  me 
to  assume  a  responsibility  in  relation  to  yourself  and  the  regiment  under 
your  command  which  no  other  condition  of  things  would  justify  .... 
The  defence  of  our  own  land  is  the  first  and  most  imperious  duty. 
Were  the  regiment  under  your  command  without  the  State,  on  its 
route  to  Mobile,  I  should  not  interfere  with  it;  but,  under  existing 
circumstances,  I  should  think  it  criminal  inattention  to  my  own  greatest 
duty  to  suffer  the  force  to  pursue  its  destination.  You  are  already  in 
the  field,  prepared  at  all  points,  and  at  the  very  spot  most  favorable 
for  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  seacoast.  Before  other  troops  could 
be  collected,  organized,  and  marched  there,  insurrection  on  one  side, 
and  Indian  massacre  on  the  other,  may  have  produced  their  full  measure 
of  ruin. . . .  Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  take  on  myself  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  ordering  you  with  the  force  under  your  command  to  shape 
your  course,  without  delay,  to  the  point  invaded.  [Blackshear,  in  tu^ 
made  his  position  clear  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor:]  SIR:— Yesterday, 
five  miles  above  Hartford,  1  received  your  order  to  tack  and  shape 
my  course  for  the  seaboard.  Notwithstanding  it  was  counter  to  the 
last  orders  of  my  major-general  and  might  implicate  me  for  disobe¬ 
dience  of  orders,  I,  knowing  the  patriotism  of  my  major-general,  and 
your  Excellency  vouching  for  the  responsibility,  reflecting  at  the  same 
time  on  the  necessity  of  anticipating  his  orders,  did  deign  to  change 
my  route,  and  am  now  on  my  way  down  the  river  in  pursuance  of 
your  orders.*" 
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While  Early  was  occupied  with  McIntosh  and  Blackshear,  the 
term  of  service  of  the  militia  in  the  western  forts  was  soon  to 
expire.  Early  pointed  out  this  fact  to  General  Pinckney,  also  the 
advisability  of  keeping  the  posts  manned,  and  expressed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  cooperate  if  Pinckney  wished  to  requisition  other  militia 
to  replace  them.**  The  troops  were  requisitioned  and  three  com¬ 
panies  were  sent  as  replacements.  Settlers  again  were  encroachii^ 
on  Indian  lands  and  the  Governor  had  to  request  General  Beall  of 
Franklin  G)unty  to  remove  by  “gentle  means,  if  possible,”  some  of 
these  from  territory  opp>osite  Franklin  and  Jack»n.^’ 

On  February  22,  1815,  Governor  Early  received  official  notifi¬ 
cation  that  the  War  of  1812  was  over.  On  March  3  a  party  of 
Indians,  “stripped  and  painted,  having  nothing  on  but  flaps  and 
red  boots”  attacked  wagoners  traveling  in  three  wagons  between 
Forts  Lawrence  and  Mitchell.  One  wagoner  was  killed  and  seven 
horses  stolen.  This  may  have  been  a  retaliation  raid,  as  the  wagon¬ 
ers  were  reported  to  have  beaten  with  their  wagon  whips  some 
Indians  at  Fort  Mitchell.**  Early,  having  expected  that  there  would 
be  no  more  of  these  raids,  was  distressed  and  alarmed.  In  April,  a 
forage  w^on  on  the  way  to  Fort  Mitchell  was  fired  upon  but  no 
casualties  occurred.**  One  Georgian  was  killed  and  several 
wounded  later  that  month  when  hostiles  attacked  a  party  of  men 
between  Forts  Lawrence  and  Perry.*®  In  June,  Chief  Legs 
complained  to  Colonel  Hawkins  that  two  of  Bow  Legs’  nephews, 
on  a  hunting  trip,  were  attacked  by  whites  near  the  St.  Mary’s 
River.  One  nephew  was  killed  and  the  other  seized  and  held  as 
hostage,  he  reported.  Hawkins  apprised  Elarly  of  this  information 
and  the  Governor  directed  John  Ross,  of  St.  Mary’s,  to  investigate 
and  report  the  facts.®^ 

In  the  summer  of  1815,  the  United  States  government  appointed 
several  persons  as  commissioners  to  mark  out  the  boundary  line 
between  the  ceded  lands  and  the  Creek  Nation.  Some  of  the 
Creeks  still  evidenced  a  hostile  attitude  and  were  not  reconciled  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson.  The  government 
called  on  Georgia  for  troops  to  protect  the  commissioners  in  their 
duties.  In  August,  1815,  Governor  Early  furnished  600  men  for 
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this  purpose,  and  in  October,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
raised  the  number  to  2000.  The  commissioners,  however,  were  not 
attacked.  The  Georgia  frontier  was  quiet,  and  on  November  15, 
1815,  Governor  Early  relinquished  his  office  to  David  B.  Mitchell. 
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John  Henry  Gee,  Physician  and  Soldier 

By  Ida  Belle  Wii.liams* 

Dr.  John  Henry  McGee  (1819-1876),  son  of  a  wealthy 
planter,  Henry  Gee,  by  his  first  wife,  Agnes  Forrester,  was 
bom  in  Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  but  later,  in  1827,  moved 
with  his  father  and  stepmother  to  (Juincy,  Florida.  The  mother  of 
young  Gee  died  when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  in  1823,  his 
father  married  her  sister. 

After  attending  medical  colleges  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Gee  received  an  appointment  as 
surgeon  of  the  Florida  troops  in  the  Seminole  War.  Then  he 
traveled  in  California,  Mexico,  and  South  America.  Returning  to 
the  South,  he  settled  in  Alabama,  and  when  the  Mexican  War 
began  received  an  appointment  as  surgeon  of  the  First  Alabama 
Regiment.  He  returned  to  Florida  and  became  one  of  the  leading 
phyncians  in  the  state. 

In  1861  he  was  military  aide  to  Governor  Madison  S.  Perry  (of 
Florida),  who  sent  Gee  with  D.  P.  Holland,  attorney  general  of 
Florida,  to  consult  with  the  governor  of  Alabama  in  regard  to 
taking  Fort  Pickens.  Later  Gee  was  elected  captain  of  the  Quincy 
Young  Guard,  “which,  because  of  its  activities  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  war,  was  the  most  famous  company  in  the  state,  and  was 
soon  attached  to  the  Florida  Regiment  on  its  subsequent  organiza- 
tion.”^  General  Braxton  Bragg  assigned  Captain  Gee  to  special 
•duty  June  3,  1861:  “Captain  Gee,  Florida  Volunteers,  will  take 
charge  of  such  ordnance  and  ordnances  stores  as  may  be  delivered 
to  h^  by  the  chief  of  ordinance  with  this  army  and  proceed  with 
them  to  Apalachicola,  Florida,  and  report  to  Governor  Perry. 
After  complying  with  this  duty.  Captain  Gee  will  rejoin  his 
company.”* 

In  1862  Captain  Gee  was  Inspector  General  of  the  army  of 

*Mis8  Williams  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Norman  College,  Norman 
Park,  Oa. 

1.  W.  J.  Fletcher,  The  Qee  Family  (Rutland,  Yt,  1937),  139. 

2.  nid. 
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Mobile,  which  went  to  Perryvillc,  Kentucky,  where  die  Q«- 
solidated  First  and  Third  Florida,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Miller  had  gone.  When  General  John  C  Brown,  afterwards  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Tennessee,  was  wounded.  Colonel  Miller  took  charge  of 
the  Brigade.  Then  Captain  Gee  received  a  call  to  command  the 
First  and  Third  Florida.  At  the  Battle  of  Penyville  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  valiant  ofdcer. 

After  returning  to  Florida,  he  raised  the  Fourth  Florida  Battal¬ 
ion,  and  received  on  recommendation  of  General  Howell  Cobb 
the  promotion  major-at-large.  Gee  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
F.  McClellan  were  placed  in  command  of  the  battalion. 

In  1864,  refusing  the  appointment  of  major  in  the  Eleventh 
Florida  Volunteers,  he  accepted  later  in  the  year  the  command 
of  the  Confederate  prison  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  where  the  unusual 
congestion  in  this  prison,  as  well  as  in  other  Confederate  prisons, 
was  due  to  General  U.  S.  Grant’s  refusal  to  exchange  prisoners. 
When  Major  Gee  arrived  in  September  there  were  accommodations 
for  about  2,500  prisoners;  by  October,  however,  there  were  more 
than  10,000  crowded  into  this  thirteen-acre  plot.  Although  Major 
Gee  was  constantly  pleading  with  the  Richmond  authorities  to 
send  more  medicine  and  food  to  relieve  suffering,  it  was  several 
months  before  conditions  could  be  remedied. 

Prisoners  received  the  same  food  as  the  guards,  but  the  lack  of 
medicine,  insufficient  shelter,  and  epidemics  caused  hundreds  of 
deaths.  This  same  condition  existed  in  other  prisons.  Confederate 
and  Union. 

As  Major  Gee  moved  among  the  prisoners,  ministering  to  the 
wounded  and  realizing  that  supplies  were  scanty,  he  felt  desperate. 
Moved  by  groans  and  the  needs  of  suffering  prisoners,  he  bought 
with  his  own  money  food  and  blankets. 

Bradley  T.  Johnson,  who  later  relieved  Gee  of  his  command, 
gave  specific  instances  of  Major  Gee’s  untiring  efforts  to  relieve 
the  suffering.  Gee  stayed  up  all  night  at  times  to  take  care  of  sick 
prisoners  for  whom  there  was  no  room.  He  had  fires  kindled  be¬ 
tween  rows,  and  covered  the  men  with  blankets. 

Colonel  H.  B.  Sprague,  of  Connecticut,  a  Yale  man  who  was 
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afterward  professor  at  G)mell  University  and  an  author,  was 
among  the  prisoners  at  Salisbury.  His  Lights  and  ShadovjSy  pub¬ 
lished  in  1915,  gives  a  vivid  description  of  an  attempted  prison 
break. 

On  numerous  occasions  Major  Gee  tried  unsuccessfully  to  re¬ 
sign.  About  Christmas,  1864,  after  the  crisis  had  passed  and 
prisoners  had  decreased  to  5,000,  General  Bradley  Johnson  ar¬ 
rived  to  relieve  Major  Gee. 

Johnson,  who  had  won  first  prize  in  mathematics  at  Harvard 
and  had  studied  law  there,  was  a  delegate  in  1 860  from  Maryland 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Charleston  and  Balti¬ 
more.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  First  Maryland  Regiment,  and  later 
Stonewall  Jackson  recommended  him  for  Brigadier  General.  On 
account  of  his  work  at  the  Salisbury  prison,  he  was  accused  of 
treason  and  arrested,  but  later  released  on  order  of  President 
Johnson.  After  the  war  he  gained  a  national  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
and  author,  and  for  many  years  was  a  close  friend  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

After  the  war  Major  Gee,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  mistreat 
Washington.  In  his  dianal  cell  one  day  Gee  heard  harrowing 
knocks— harrowing  because  he  knew  they  came  from  a  spot  where 
Yankees  were  building  a  gallows  for  another  Confederate  soldier. 
As  the  sounds  vibrated.  Gee,  knowing  well  the  victim,  shuddered 
not  only  for  his  friend,  but  for  himself.  “I’ll  be  the  next  to  be 
hanged!”  he  thought. 

Finally  the  death  echoes  ceased,  and  he  heard  the  singing  of 
birds.  Perhaps  the  little  creatures,  he  thought,  were  trying  to  cheer 
his  dark,  lonely  hours.  According  to  a  poem  he  wrote  while  in 
prison: 

“But  their  svxet  notes,  alas,  only  teach  me 
That  pleasure  is  but  for  the  free; 

Through  the  bars  of  my  dungeon  they  reach  me 
No  joy  can  they  now  bring  me.” 

Suddenly,  however.  Gee  was  transported  to  his  childhood 
scenes.  He  was  again  in  the  wildwoods,  breathing  fragrance  of 
flowers  and  listening  with  rapture  to  the  voices  there.  Memories 
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had  pierced  the  formidable  wall  of  his  dungeon  and  brought  a  few 
moments  of  respite.  Then  his  mind  flashed  back  to  reality— his 
doom,  the  grave.  Soon  another  mood  loomed  up;  he  recalled  the 
battles  that  he  had  fought  for  his  country.  Why  should  he  fear 
death  now? 

Finally  his  soliquy  ended  on  a  strong  note: 

“But  let  me  not  yield  to  sorrow 
My  hard  fate  i’ll  bear  since  I  must 
As  dark  night  may  bring  a  bright  morrow 
In  heaven,  in  God  is  my  trust.”* 

Several  months  after  writing  this  soliloquy,  he  was  sent  to 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  to  be  tried  before  a  military  commission 
composed  of  Union  Army  officers.  John  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  D.  P.  Holland,  former  attorney  general  of  Florida,  were  coun¬ 
sels  for  the  defense.  Included  in  a  newspaper  article  was  this  de¬ 
scription:  “Gee  is  about  47  years  of  age,  5  feet,  9  inches  in  height, 
well  built,  though  rather  slight,  with  brown  hair  largely  sprinkled 
with  gray,  gray  moustache  and  goatee,  blue  eyes,  aquiline  nose, 
with  an  intelligent  and  rather  anxious  expression  of  face.” 

Among  the  number  of  high  officials  at  the  trial  was  Bradley 
Johnson,  who  gave  impressive  testimony:  “I  have  never  seen  a 
man  in  command  who  was  more  thoroughly  impressed  with  his 
responsibility,  not  only  to  his  superiors,  but  to  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion  . . . 

A  very  high  tribute  was  paid  by  a  West  Point  man,  William  T. 
Stockton,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  After  resigning 
from  the  army  in  1842,  he  settled  in  Quincy,  where  he  was  mail 
contractor  for  the  South,  later  a  planter,  sportsman,  and  promi¬ 
nent  author.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  a  Florida  Regiment, 
CS.A.  After  the  war  his  sons  organized  the  Florida  Union  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  later  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  influential  newspapers 
in  the  South.  An  excerpt  from  his  testimony  follows: 

1  know  the  accused,  have  known  him  for  twenty-six  years,  have  been 
intimate  for  the  last  fifteen  years;  scarcely  a  day  passed  when  we 
were  both  in  town  when  I  was  not  in  his  office.  In  all  that  long  inter- 

3.  “The  Captive." 
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course,  I  have  never  kno\m  or  heard  of  one  act  of  his  approaching  in¬ 
humanity  to  man,  horse,  or  dog.  He  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  all 
connected  with  him.  The  whole  community,  from  all  parts  of  the 
whole  state,  feel  towards  him  the  highest  interest  and  the  deepest  re¬ 
gret.  He  is  a  man  of  high  honor  and  nice  feelings.  As  a  physician, 
he  is  all  that  one  should  be,  so  far  as  I  know.  His  character  as  a  soldier 
is  high.  His  character  is  cool  and  resolute.  From  all  that  I  know  of 
his  general  character,  1  do  not  believe  he  would  be  guilty  of  cruelty 
to  any  main  under  his  command. 

Governor  David  S.  Walker  of  Florida,  also  gave  excellent  testimony: 

Have  known  the  accused  from  his  boyhood.  Had  an  intimate  re¬ 
lation  with  his  family  for  29  years.  His  character,  universally  without 
exception,  is  that  of  a  gentlemen  of  great  worth  and  a  brave  man,  but 
modest  and  shrinking  even  to  sensitiveness.  If  as  governor,  I  had  to 
select  a  man  out  of  the  state  of  Florida  who  would  be  the  least  likely 
to  do  a  cruel  or  inhuman  thing,  I  would  have  chosen  Major  Gee.  His 
sympathies  were  universally  for  the  distressed.  His  character  among 
the  colored  people  was  go<^.  Just  before  I  left,  application  was  made 
to  me  by  the  Negroes  for  the  Representative  rooms  to  hold  a  festival 
for  his  benefit.^ 

An  excerpt  of  the  testimony  of  another  Floridian,  Chief  Justice 
Charles  H.  Dupont,  as  publi^ed  in  the  Raleigh  Sentinel^  April  18, 
1866,  follows: 

Have  know  the  accused  from  his  earliest  boyhood.  His  father  and 
I  went  to  Florida  about  the  same  time  ...  I  was  one  of  his  executirs— 
think  he  died  in  1851. 

Dr.  Gee  has  always  been  esteemed  a  high  toned  gentleman,  an 
intelligent,  educated  man.  If  there  was  one  trait  particularly  prom¬ 
inent  in  his  character,  it  was  humanity  and  benevolence.  His  charity 
practice  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  all  the  other  physicians 
put  together. . . . 

[A  passage  from  a  Raleigh  Sentinel  edition  of  June  2,  1866, 
follows:  ] 

The  trial  continues  to  excite  much  interest,  both  in  this  state  and 
Florida ....  No  man  in  the  South  presents  a  higher  or  more  enviable 
character  for  all  the  virtues  which  ennoble  human  nature  than 
Major  Gee.  His  vindication  now  on  record  is  perfectly  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  recoUect  ever  to  have  seen  a  bill  of  indictment  so 

4.  Fletcher,  Gee  Family,  150. 
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utterly  demolished  and  set  aside  by  testimony  in  the  defense,  as  in 
this  case. . . . 

Alas  for  our  country;  alas!  for  the  fame  and  good  name  of  our 
military  officers  if  there  be  a  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  the  idea 
that  ‘military  courts  are  formed  to  convict.'  Better  that  they  were 
never  known  to  fame  ....  better  had  they  never  been  bom  th»tn  they 
should  have  on  their  hands  the  blood  of  an  innocent  man.  We  can¬ 
not,  we  will  not  believe  it. . . . 

Other  tributes  attested  the  maganimity  of  Major  Gee,  and  some 
of  the  most  convincing  witnesses  were  the  prisoners  diemselves 
who  had  been  in  the  Salisbury  prison. 

The  trial  was  expensive.  According  to  a  report  prevalent  in  1866, 
the  Gee  family  spent  $40,000.  According  to  the  Raleigh  Tri- 
Weekly  Standard j  March  22,  1866:  “We  see  it  stated  in  the  Florida 
Sentinel  that  Major  John  H.  Gee  has  advertised  for  sale  his  resi¬ 
dence  and  all  other  property,  in  order  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the 
expense  of  the  trial.  The  Sentinel  records  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  Macon  T elegraph  to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  Major  Gee,  by 
contributions  among  his  friends.” 

The  ladies  in  different  towns  in  Florida  sponsored  pageants, 
festivals,  concerts,  and  tableaux  to  help  with  the  expense  of  the 
trial.  In  Quincy,  Florida,  the  school  house  was  crowded  one  night 
during  a  festival  given  to  aid  Major  Gee.  All  participants  and 
spectators  were  enthusiastic  about  the  entertainment  and  contri¬ 
buted  liberally. 

As  reported  in  the  Tallahassee  Sentinel^  June  9,  1866:  “The 
concert  and  tableaux  at  the  court  house  the  following  evening  were 
attended  with  like  success,  the  hall  being  uncomfortably  crowded, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  splendid  music  on  the  occasion  by  the  Quincy 
Amateur  Band,  assisted  by  several  amateur  vocalists.  The  tableaux 
were  well  worth  the  price  of  admission.  We  never  realized  there 
was  so  much  beauty  in  Quincy  until  we  beheld  it  concentrated  in 
the  tableaux  ‘Wreaths  of  Beauty’  and  ‘Dixie  Girls’  ....  The  gross 
receipts  were  over  $900,  quite  a  large  sum,  if  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  already  a  great  deal  has  been  collected  by 
the  citizens  of  Gadsden  in  the  way  of  private  subscriptions.” 

In  the  summer  of  1866  the  trial  ended  with  the  acquittal  of 
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Major  Gee,  and  when  the  news  reached  Quincy  there  was  great 
rejoicing.  A  great  reception  awaited  him,  and  when  he  arrived  he 
was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  everyone. 

He  continued  to  live  and  to  practice  his  profession  for  the  next 
ten  years,  remaining  throughout  life  a  bachelor  and  forever  dis¬ 
pensing  medical  services  free  to  those  who  could  not  or  would  not 
pay.  It  was  said  that  he  gave  more  charity  service  than  any  other 
physician  in  the  state. 

Being  somewhat  of  a  poet,  and  certainly  of  a  poetic  nature,  he 
wrote  not  only  “The  Captive,”  but  also  among  his  productions 
were  “A  Confederate  Soldier’s  Welcome  to  Lee,”  “The  Mermaid’s 
Invitation,”  “Land  of  the  True  and  Brave,”  and  “The  Hunt.”  He 
wrote  also  a  few  plays  and  songs. 

Having  survived  the  war,  he  met  a  death,  as  horrible  as  any  that 
might  have  carried  him  away  in  war.  In  attempting  to  control  the 
fire  which  was  consuming  a  warehouse,  he  was  caught  in  the  con¬ 
flagration  and  burned  to  death.  The  Savannah  Morning  News, 
August  13,  1876,  in  announcing  his  death  commented:  “Dr.  Gee 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  Florida,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  large  culture.  His  death  wil  be  deplored  not  only  by  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  Florida,  but  by  thousands  who  were  his 
associates  in  die  late  war.” 
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MINUTE  BOOK,  SAVANNAH  BOARD  OF  POLICE,  1779 
Edited  by  Lilla  Mills  Hawes* 

After  the  fall  of  Savannah  to  British  forces  on  December  29, 
1778,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Military  Department,  appointed  on  January  13,  1779, 
a  Board  of  Police  “under  the  direction  of  Lewis  Johnston  as  Super- 
intendant  &  James  Mossman  &  William  Telfair  as  Assistants.” 
Their  principal  duty  was  to  “take  under  their  care  and  Manage¬ 
ment  the  Plantations  &  other  Effects  of  all  Absentees,  whether 
Loyal  Subjects  or  Rebells.” 

The  Board  of  Police  served  only  a  short  time,  being  dissolved 
on  March  4,  1779,  after  civil  government  was  re-established  and 
Governor  Sir  James  Wright  returned  to  Savannah.  The  Governor 
appointed  successive  Boards,  or  Commissions,  of  Qaims  with  much 
the  same  duties  as  the  defunct  Board  of  Police. 

The  Reports  to  the  Governor  by  the  Board  of  Police  and  two 
of  the  Commissions  of  Qaims**  discuss  their  work  in  carrying 
out  their  duties  and  the  difficulties  they  encountered  because  it 
was  a  time  of  “such  confusion  &  licentiousness”  and  because  of 
conflict  between  civil  and  military  authorities. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Police,  given  below,  is  a  day  by 
day  account  of  the  work  of  that  body  in  providing  for  the  care 
of  the  property  entrusted  to  them,  including  an  examination  of 
slaves  belonging  to  Sir  James  Wright,  who  were  suspected  of  the 
murder  of  an  overseer.  The  Board  also  issued  licenses  to  tavern 
keepers  and  in  one  instance  issued  a  licence  for  a  marriage,  though 
this  entry  is  crossed  out  in  the  manuscript. 

No  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  manuscript  except  that 
dashes  at  the  ends  of  some  sentences  have  been  changed  to  periods 

•Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

**Collectionn  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  (Savannah,  1873,  1952),  III, 
289-300;  X,  101. 
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and  raised  letters  in  abbreviations  have  been  lowered.  Repetitions 
paragraphs  which  are  crossed  out  in  the  manuscript  have  been 
omitted. 

The  manuscript  is  Item  No.  490  of  the  Telfair  Family  Papers 
belonging  to  the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  now 
deposited  with  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  POLICE 
Monday  25th.  January  1779 

Joseph  Goldwire  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Police.  Robert 
Gray  appointed  Messenger  of  said  Board. 

Wednesday  27th. 

Mathias  Ash  made  Complaint  to  the  Board  against  Sami.  Stiles  to 
the  following  effect,  that  he  the  said  Mat.  Ash  did  on  the  14th.  Instant 
go  to  the  plantation  of  George  Strobart  deceased  (for  whom  he  is  an 
Executor)  to  secure  what  Effects  remain’d  on  the  plantation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  Strobarts  Child  and  that  the  Overseer  one  Sami. 
Stiles  did  (upon  his  declaring  the  Business  he  the  said  Ash  came  upon) 
Or[der]  him  off  the  plantation  &  after  much  abusive  language  did  beat 
him  and  threaten’d  if  ever  he  returns  to  the  plantation  he  would  put 
him  to  Death,  to  all  which  having  made  Oath  the  said  Sami.  Stiles  was 
by  Order  of  the  Commandant  brought  to  Town,  upon  Examining 
the  said  Stiles  and  his  Confess  [ing]  what  the  said  Ash  charged  him 
with  the  Board 

Ordered  — 

That  the  said  Stiles  shou’d  be  imprison’d  for  one  Month  then  to  be 
set  at  liberty  upon  giving  Sufficient  Security  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  one  Year. 

It  appearing  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  B[oard]  that  Mathias  Ash 
was  by  the  last  Will  &  Testament  of  George  Strobart  deceas’d  ap¬ 
pointed  his  Elxecutor. 

Order’d 

That  the  said  Ash  do  take  on  him  the  Management  of  the  Estate  of 
George  Strobart  for  the  benefit  of  his  Heir. 

Thursday  28th.  January  1779. 

John  Gregory  this  day  was  appointed  by  the  Board  Overseer  on 
the  plantation  of  Benjn.  &  Samuel  Stiles  his  wages  to  be  £40  Annum 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Produce  of  the  Estate  when  sold. 
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In  Consequence  of  an  Application  to  the  Board  by  Parson  Foley, 
Seting  forth  his  Necessituous  Situation,  The  Board  Ordered  him  Six 
Barrels  of  rise,  from  the  Estate  of  Zuberbughler  on  which  he  resides 
in  part  of  his  £12  Salary  as  Cathecist. 

Aioxom  Appointed  by  the  Board  Overseer  on  the  plantation  of 
Alexander  Wright  Esqr.  known  by  the  name  of  Richmond,  a  Salary 
of  Forty  pounds  allowed  him  to  commence  the  25th.  Instant. 

This  day  the  Board  Appointed  Thomas  Gibbons  &  [blank]  to  exam¬ 
ine  into  the  State  &  condition  of  the  plantations  of  Absentees  within 
the  following  Limits  Vizt.  from  the  Sw  Islands  to  Briar  Creek  to  the 
West,  and  from  Savannah  river  to  Great  Ogechee  including  the  Islands 
in  said  rivers.  And  to  report  the  same  to  the  Board  agreeable  to  the 
instructions  given  them  for  that  purpose.* 

Same  day  the  Board  appointed  James  Butler,  William  &  David  Fox 
to  examine  into  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  plantations  of  Absen¬ 
tees  within  the  following  Limits  Vizt.  from  the  South  Side  of  Great 
Ogechee  to  the  river  Alatamaha,  including  the  Islands  in  said  rivers 
from  the  Sea  Islands  to  the  Western  Settlements  between  said  rivers 
Ogechee  and  the  Alatamaha.  And  to  repon  the  same  to  the  Board 
agreeable  to  the  instructions  given  them  for  that  purpose.* 

Saturday  30th. 

On  Application  a  Licence  was  Granted  to  John  Ihly,  to  join  in 
the  Holy  State  of  Matrimony  with  Elizabeth  Croneberger.* 

Andrew  Miller  appointed  by  the  Board  Overseer  on  the  Plantation 
of  Charles  Pryce  Isqr.  little  Ogeeche  a  Salary  of  Forty  pounds  to  be 
Allowed  him  to  Commence  from  this  day. 

James  Ham  was  this  day  appointed  by  the  Board  to  Continue  Over¬ 
seer  on  the  Plantation  of  the  Deceased  William  Elliott,  named  Sand 
HiU. 

John  Gold  appointed  by  the  Board  to  Continue  Overseer  on  the 
Plantation  of  Tliomas  Savage  Esqr.  known  by  the  Name  of  thei  Back 
plantation. 

The  Superintendt.  laid  before  the  Board  a  Letter  from  John  Pat¬ 
terson  Overseer  on  the  plantation  of  Noble  Wimberly  Jones  import¬ 
ing  that  Inigo  Jones  a  Brother  of  the  said  Noble’s  had  gone  to  the 
plantation  &  carried  off  from  thence  fifteen  Negroes  on  pretence  that 
they  were  his  late  Father’s  property  &  left  to  him  by  his  last  Will, 
This  he  did  (as  he  said)  on  the  Authority  of  an  Order  from  Colol. 
Provost  [Prevost]  to  take  his  own  propeity  where  ever  he  could 
find  it. 


*The8e  paragraphs  are  crossed  out  In  the  manuscript,  the  first  two  twice. 
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Order’d 

That  the  said  Inigo  Jones  be  Summoned  to  Attend  the  Board  to 
rfiow  by  what  Authority  he  carry’d  off  those  Negroes  and  by  what 
right  he  claims  a  property  in  them. 

Monday  ist.  February  1779 

Licence  Granted  to  Smith  Garinden  to  keep  a  Tavern  and  retail 
Spirituous  Liquors,  reed.  Three  Guineas. 

License  Granted  to  Isaac  Lorimore  to  keep  a  Tavern  &c.  Reed. 
Three  Guineas. 

Do.  Do.  to  Esther  Thompson  to  keep  a  Tavern  &c.,  Reed,  three 
Guineas. 

Tuesday  2d.  February 

Licence  Granted  to  Hugh  Munro  to  keep  a  Tavern  and  retail  Spirit¬ 
uous  Liquors  -  reed,  three  Guineas. 

Do.  Do.  to  Samuel  Blakely  to  keep  a  Tavern  &c.,  reed,  three  Guineas. 

Robert  Curry  has  permission  to  remain  on  the  plantation  of  Alexr. 
Kellit  untill  further  Orders. 

Licence  Granted  to  Ebenezer  Morton  to  keep  a  Tavern  &  retail 
Splritous  Liquors. 

The  Petition  of  Mary  Bullinger  was  read  Setting  forth  that  by  the 
death  of  her  Husband  she  and  five  small  Children  were  in  a  very 
destitute  Situation  and  that  she  was  desirous  of  coming  to  reside  in 
Town  and  try  by  her  industry  to  make  some  provision  for  her  Famely, 
but  that  she  was  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  her  House  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  James  Lowe  who  had  got  possession  of  it  without  proper 
Authority  as  she  apprehends  and  therefore  Praying  the  Board  will  take 
her  distress’d  situation  into  Consideration  and  restore  her  House  to  her. 

Mr.  Lowe  being  sent  for  and  examined  and  the  Board  finding  he 
had  no  right  to  exclude  the  Petitioner  from  the  possession  of  her 
House. 

Order’d 

That  James  Lowe  do  provide  himself  with  another  House  and  that 
he  do  give  Mary  Bullinger  possession  of  her  House  within  one  Month 
from  this  day. 

Wednesday  the  3d.  Febry. 

License  Granted  to  Daniel  Nunes  to  retail  Spirituous  Liquors 

John  Foulis  produced  to  the  Board  a  Power  of  Attorney  from 
Willm.  Struthers  by  which  it  appear’d  to  their  satisfaction  that  the 
said  Foulis,  Lachl.  McGilivray  and  Willm.  Jones  all  now  residing  in 
this  Province  are  duly  appomted  to  Act  as  Attorneys  for  the  said 
Struthers. 
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Thursday  4th.  Febry. 

The  Board  appointed  Roger  Kelsall,  Donald  Fraser  and  Thos.  Gold¬ 
smith  Esqrs.  to  examine  into  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  plantations 
of  Absentees  within  the  following  Limits  Vizt.  From  Great  Ogechee 
river  to  the  South  Side  of  the  river  Alatamaha  and  to  the  East  from 
the  mouths  of  said  rivers  (including  the  Sea  Islands)  to  the  West  on  a 
line  with  Briar  Creek,  or  as  far  as  the  Settlements  extend. 

William  Giles  appointed  by  the  Board  Overseer  on  the  plantation  of 
Joseph  Qay  on  Little  Ogechee  a  Salary  of  Thirty  five  pounds  to 
Commence  this  day. 

Richard  Floyd  hath  permission  to  remain  with  his  Famely  at  the 
Orphan  House,  to  take  care  of  the  same,  untill  further  Orders. 

Friday  5th.  Febry. 

David  Menuer  appointed  bv  the  Board  Overseer  on  the  plantation 
of  John  Habersham  on  Little  Ogechee,  a  Salary  of  Thirty  pounds 
allow’d  to  Commence  this  day. 

Robert  Mall  appointed  by  the  Board  Overseer  on  the  plantation  of 
Hugh  Bums  Deceased  on  Little  Ogechee,  a  Salary  of  Thirty  five 
pounds  allowed  to  Commence  this  day. 

Saturday  6th.  Febry. 

William  Portell  was  this  day  appointed  Overseer  on  the  Plantation  of 
the  Estate  of  Jno.  .Maxwell  deceased  with  a  Salary  of  Forty  pounds 
per  annum. 

Benjamin  Lavinder  appointed  Overseer  on  the  Middle  Plantation 
of  John  Bowman  F.sqr.  a  salary  of  Forty  pounds  per  Annum  allow’d 
him;  and  the  priviledge  of  raising  Poultry  and  as  many  Hoggs  as  may 
be  wanted  for  his  Famely  -  to  Commence  from  this  day. 

Thomas  Moore  appointed  Overseer  on  the  South  plantation  of  John 
Bowman  Esqr.  a  Salary  of  Forty  pounds  per  Annum  allow’d  him  and 
the  priviledge  of  raising  Poultry  and  as  many  Hoggs  as  may  be 
wanted  for  his  [words  tom  off]  to  Commence  from  this  day. 

Tuesday  9th  Febry.  1779 

William  Mills  hath  permission  to  remain  on  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Maybank,  and  has  leave  to  plant  on  the  Same  this  Year,  and  in  case 
any  of  the  property  of  Mr.  Maybank  shou’d  fall  in  his  hands  he  is  to 
make  a  return  of  the  Same  to  this  Board. 

Lucia  Murray  hath  permission  to  plant  on  die  plantation  known  by 
the  name  of  Bedford  -  untill  further  Orders. 
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David  Elliott  Overseer  on  the  Orphan  House  plantation;  gave  in  an 
Oath  on  Acct.  of  14.1 1.8  due  him,  on  which  the  Board  gave  an  Order 
for  the  said  Elliott  to  take  Seven  Barrels  rice  as  full  Satisfaction  of  his 
Account. 

Licence  Granted  to  Winnefd.  Mahony  to  retail  Spirituous  Liquors. 

Wednesday  loth 

Martha  Young  hath  permission  to  remain  on  the  plantation  of  Messrs. 
Rose  and  Portions  on  Savannah  river  untill  further  Orders. 

Thursday  nth. 

John  Bond  Randell  appointed  to  take  into  his  care  and  Management 
the  plantation  of  Mrs.  Read  on  Ogechee. 

The  Board  gave  an  Order  on  the  Estate  of  Mr.  Zuberbughler  for  83 
Barrels  of  rice  to  be  Did.  to  Mr.  Foley  which  when  received  will  be 
in  full  of  this  Accot.  for  ^  178  wch.  he  proved  on  Oath  to  be  due  to 
[him],  by  that  Estate 

Friday  12th.  Febry.  1779 

The  Estate  of  John  Bowman  Esqr.  —  To  John  Wallace 
I  ps.  Coarse  White  Linen  34  yards  a  £>  1.19.8 
60  Large  Broad  Hoes  No  4  4/  12.  ”  ” 

I  hhd.  Contg.  about  10  Bushels  Salt 

The  Estate  of  Wm.  Knox  Esqr.  To  John  Wallace  Dr. 


4pss.  Best  German  Ozna.  a  412  ells  a  14-1/2  per  ell 

24.17.10 

3  lb.  Oznaburg  thread  a  3/4 

”  10.  ” 

2  Large  Broad  Axes  a  6/6 

”  13.  ” 

2  dozn.  narrow  do. 

5.15.8 

I  M  lod.  Nails 

”  8.  ” 

2  Augers 

”  44 

Saturday  13th 


John  Hume  Esqr.  made  appear  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Board,  that 
he  is  one  of  the  Attorneys  for  Sir  James  Wright  Esqr.,  and  hath  per¬ 
mission  to  take  into  his  care  the  Management  of  his  Estate. 

Thomas  Brownhill  —  Dr  —  To  Estate  of  Mr.  Zuberbughler 

To  Sundries  as  per  Account  /  8.1 14 

allowed  in  part  of  Wages  due  to  him  as  Overseer  on  that  Estate 

Monday  15th.  Febry.  1779 

Ulrich  Alther  appointed  Overseer  on  the  plantation  of  John  Bowman 
Esqr.  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Stokes  a  Salary  of  Forty  pounds,  be 
allowed  him  and  the  pri^edge  of  raising  Poultry,  and  as  many  Hoggs 
as  may  be  wanted  for  his  Famely,  to  Commence  from  this  day. 
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Tuesday  i6th 

George  Guinn  ^pointed  Overseer  on  the  plantation  of  Wm.  Knox 
Esqr.  a  Salary  of  Forty  pounds  allow’d  him,  to  Commence  from  this 
day. 

John  Patterson  hath  permission  to  remain  on  the  plantation  of  Noble 
Wimberly  Jones  and  to  plant  on  the  same  undU  further  Orders. 

Thursday  i8th. 

Peter  Blyth  has  Liberty  to  remain  at  the  plantation  of  Nathl.  Halls 
untill  further  Orders. 

Inigo  Jones  having  declared  upon  Oath  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
Eighteen  Negroes  the  property  of  his  late  Father  The  Honble.  Noble 
Jones  Esqr.  and  also  four  Negroes  which  he  claims  as  his  own  property, 
He  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  the  said  Negroes  on  the  planta¬ 
tion,  called  Wormslow  the  property  of  his  Sister,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  be  Answerable  to  the  Board  of  Police  for  the  Same  Negroes 
when  demanded. 


Friday  19th.  Febry.  1779 

Licence  Granted  to  Benjamin  Duncan  to  Keep  a  Tavern  &  retail 
Liquors. 

Saturday  20th. 


John  Wood  ^peared  before  the  Board  and  produced  a  Power  of 
Attorney  from  Benjamin  Eyer  acting  Exor  of  the  Last  Will  &  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Robert  Smith  Deced.  to  Wm  Impowering  him  to  act  as 
Attorney  for  sd.  Robert  Smith  Deceased. 


Savannah  17  th.  Febry. 

The  Examination  of  Sundry  Negroes  belonging  to  Sir  James  Wright 
respecting  the  Murder  of  Jos^h  Weatherly. 

A  Negroe  Woman  named  Tina  being  brought  on  her  Examination, 
said  that  Charles  a  Negroe  Man  belonging  to  Sir  James  went  from 
Richmond  plantation  on  Savannah  river  to  Sir  James’s  plantation  on 
Ogechee  with  Mr.  Weatherly  and  return’d  with  him  again  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  That  he  Charles  run  away  that  same  night,  and  went  to  Sir 
James’s  plantation  near  Savannah  and  that  Charles  said  to  Louie  in  the 
hearing  of  her  Tina,  and  another  Negroe  Woman  named  Diana,  that 
if  the  rest  of  the  Negroes  had  as  good  a  heart  as  he  had  they  would  go 
out  to  Ogechee  and  Kill  Mr.  Weatherly,  by  hiding  themselves  in  the 
Bushes  and  Shooting  him  as  he  rode  along.  That  She  Tina  made 
Answer  that  it  was  a  Sin  to  kill  any  Body  in  that  manner  and  that 
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Louie  said  the  same  as  she  did  and  that  Mr.  Weatherly  was  a  good 
Man  to  which  Charles  reply’d  that  it  was  no  Sin  —  That  Charles  went 
from  the  Savannah  plantation  about  two  days  after  this  Conversation. 

Louie  being  brought  in  &  examined  as  to  the  Conversation  between 
him  and  Charles,  he  Louie  persisted  in  denying  that  any  Such  Conver¬ 
sation  ever  past  between  him  &  Charles 

1 8th. 

The  Negroe  named  Diana  mention’d  in  the  Information  given  yes¬ 
terday  by  Tina  being  brought  before  the  Board  &  examined  as  to  the 
Conversation  between  Charles  &  Louie  Sayeth  that  she  was  lying  sick 
in  Bed  when  Charles,  Louie  and  Tina  came  into  the  room  and  that  she 
heard  Charles  say  that  Mr.  Weatherly  had  threaten’d  to  punish  any 
Negroe  that  refused  to  go  with  him  to  Ogechee,  to  which  Louie 
answer’d  he  could  not  help  it  that  they  belong’d  to  the  white  people 
and  that  if  they  were  Order’d  they  must  go,  th^  after  hearing  so  much 
of  the  Conversation  she  being  sick  fell  asleep,  that  next  Morning  Louie 
told  her  that  Charles  talk’d  very  bad  words  last  night  &  said  that  if 
Mr.  Weatherly  kept  following  or  troubling  him  that  he  would  go  to 
Ogechee  &  hide  hunself  in  the  Bushes  and  shoot  him  and  beat  out  his 
Brains.  That  next  day  Charles  went  out  with  Mr.  Weatheriy  to  Oge¬ 
chee  and  the  following  day  run  away  from  him  to  the  plantation  near 
Savannah  where  he  stay’d  about  a  day  and  then  went  off  she  does  not 
know  where. 

19th 

Louie  being  brought  before  the  Board  persisted  in  his  first  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  never  heard  Charles  say  any  thing  against  Mr.  Weatherly; 
but  upon  being  confronted  with  T*ina  &  Diana  and  th^  repeating  the 
evidence  they  before  gave,  he  at  last  confess’d  that  C^les  told  him 
that  if  the  other  Negroes  had  as  good  a  heart  as  he  had  that  they 
would  kill  Weatherly. 

SIR/  The  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  the  Evidence  that  came  to 
light  in  Examining  Several  of  Sir  James  Wrights  Negroes  respecting 
the  Murder  of  Joseph  Weatherly.  Tho’  it  does  not  amount  to  a  direct 
proof,  yet  the  presumption  that  Charles  was  concern’d  in  the  Murder 
is  very  Strong.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  upon  the  examination 
of  a  Wench  named  Jeany  who  at  a  distance  Saw  the  Murder  com¬ 
mitted  it  appear’d  to  be  done  by  two  Men;  one  a  very  tall  one  in  a 
Blue  Coat  &  the  other  a  short  one  in  a  Negroe  Qoth  Jacket,  but  that 
the  distance  &  fright  she  was  in  prevented  her  from  discovering 
whether  they  were  White  Men  or  Negroes,  the  Overseers  and  Negroes 
all  say  that  a  tall  fellow  named  Sandy  (who  is  generally  suspected) 
had  on  a  Blue  Jacket  &  that  Charles  who  is  a  shon  fellow  has  such  a 
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Jacket  as  described  by  Jeany.  After  you  have  consider’d  the  Evidence 
and  Information  now  laid  before  you  the  Board  will  be  elad  to  know 
whether  the  Negroes  are  to  be  discharged,  or  to  be  conmed  till  they 
are  brought  to  a  tryal,  or  in  what  other  manner  you  chuse  to  have 
them  disposed  of. 

To  Major  Archd.  McArthur 
Commandant  of  Savannah 

Philip  Dill  hath  permission  to  reside  on  the  Plantation  of  Capt. 
Deane  on  Ogechee  and  to  plant  on  the  Same  untill  funher  Orders. 

Wednesday  24th. 

Mrs.  [blank]  Moore  hath  permission  to  reside  on  the  plantation  of 
Wm.  Wylly  Deceased  untill  further  Orders. 

James  Harbert  &  Wm.  Christie  are  order’d  to  appear  before  this 
Board  the  24th.  March  next  to  have  a  hearing  respecting  the  last  Will 
of  William  McDonald  Deceased. 

Wednesday  24th. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anderson  having  made  it  appear  to  the  Satisfaction 
of  the  Board  that  Capt.  Acquij  now  absent  from  the  province  is  justly 
due  to  her  £io.8u|  for  House  rent  and  that  he  has  left  in  the  House 
lately  Occupy’d  by  him,  8  Old  Mahogany  Chairs,  i  Mahogany  Dining 
Table,  i  pair  Fire  Dogs,  2  French  Bed  Steads,  i  Riding  Chair,  wi^ 
Cushion  &  Headstall. 

Order’d 

That  the  Effects  of  Capt.  Acquij  left  in  her  House  be  sold  at 
Publick  Vendue  on  Tuesday  next  and  that  the  Sum  of  £  10.84  be  paid 
to  her  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the  Sale  and  the  Surplus,  if  any, 
be  lodged  with  the  Board. 


Thursday  25th. 

William  Dawson  apjx>inted  Overseer  on  Benjamin  Steads  plantation, 
a  Salary  of  Forty  pounds  a  Year  allow’d  him  to  commence  this  day, 
to  be  paid  when  the  Crop  can  be  sold. 


Friday  26th. 

Joshua  Pierce  has  permission  to  reside  with  his  Famely  on  the  plan¬ 
tation  formerly  occupied  by  Rich.  Capers,  provided  the  plantation  ‘ 
not  the  property  of  some  person  at  present  in  the  province  8c  who 
under  the  protection  of  Government. 


es-  K 
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Saturday  27di.  Febiy.  1779 

Mrs.  Mary  Palote  hath  permission  to  reside  on  the  plantation  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Williamsons  and  to  plant  on  the  same,  untill  further  Orders. 

Monday  ist.  March 

Licence  Granted  to  John  Casper  Hershman  to  keep  a  Tavern  on  the 
Western  road  about  13  Miles  from  Town. 

William  Cary  appointed  Overseer  on  the  Orphan  House  plantation, 
a  Salary  of  Forty  pounds  a  year  allow’d  him  to  commence  this  day, 
and  the  priviledge  of  raising  Poultry  and  a  few  Hogs. 

John  Hopkins,  Mary  Martinangle  and  Francis  Martinangle  hath  per¬ 
mission  to  reside  on  the  plantation  of  Sami.  Elbert  on  Wilmin^on 
Island,  and  to  plant  on  the  same  untill  further  Orders. 

Samuel  Burgess  hath  permission  to  reside  on  the  plantation  lately 
settled  by  William  OBrvan  at  Thunderbolt  untill  further  Orders. 

Wednesday  3d. 

John  Taylor  is  appointed  Overseer  on  the  plantation  of  the  Estate 
of  Joseph  Way,  Robert  Quarterman  and  John  Stephens,  a  Salary  of 
Forty  pounds  allow’d  him  to  Commence  this  day,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  Estate 

Wednesday  3d.  March  1779 
To  William  Telfair  Esqr. 

SIR/  Having  afforded  ample  Satisfaction  of  the  very  heavy  Sums 
of  Money  due  to  your  House  in  London  by  Basil  Cowper,  Edward 
Telfair,  John  Rae,  Robert  Rae,  Samuel  Elbert  and  [blank]  Graham, 
known  by  the  firm  of  Rae’s  Elbert  and  Graham,  and  Samuel  Stiles;  and 
as  1  understand  they  have  left  property  to  a  Considerable  Amount  in 
the  province,  which  from  not  being  properly  look’d  after,  preserved, 
and  Secured,  may  be  lost  or  Wantonly  destroyed,  you  are  hereby 
Authorized  and  empowered  for  the  present,  to  take  into  your  pos¬ 
session,  the  Estates,  real  and  personal,  of  those  Gentlemen,  and  to  give 
into  the  Board  of  Police,  an  exact  Account  of  all  the  property  you 
may  be  able  to  recover  belonging  to  them;  that  a  proper  distribution 
may  henceforth  be  made  as  the  Law  shall  direct,  all  persons  having 
any  property  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  Gentlemen,  are  hereby  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  the  same  up  to  you  for  the  purpose  herein  Specified. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Savannah  the  2d.  March  1779. 

Archd.  Campbell 
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P.S.  The  above  Authority  is  never  meant  to  interfere  with  or  Obstruct 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  time 
being  for  the  good  of  his  Majesty’s  Service. 

Archd.  Campbell 

Wednesday  3d.  March  1779 
To  William  Miller  Esqr. 

SIR/  Having  afforded  ample  Satisfaction  of  the  very  heavy  Sums 
of  Money  due  you,  by  Joseph  Habersham,  Francis  Henry  Harris, 
Benjamin  Andrew,  Samuel  Elbert  and  John  Habersham  all  of  the 
province  of  Georgia,  and  as  I  understand  they  have  left  property  to  a 
Considerable  amount  in  the  province,  which  from  not  being  propeiiy 
looked  after,  preserved  and  Secured  may  be  lost  or  Wantonly  des¬ 
troyed,  You  are  hereby  empowered  for  the  present,  to  take  into  your 
possession  the  Estates,  Real  and  Personal  of  those  Gentlemen;  And  to 
give  into  the  Board  of  Police  an  exact  account  of  all  the  property  you 
may  be  able  to  recover  belonging  to  them,  that  a  proper  distribution 
may  henceforth  be  made  as  the  Law  shall  direct  all  persons  having  any 
property  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  Gentlemen,  arc  hereby  requir^  to 
deliver  the  same  up  to  you  for  the  purpose  herein  Specified. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Savannah  the  2d.  March  1779. 

Archd.  Campbell 

P.S.  The  above  Authority  is  never  meant  to  interfere  with  or  Obstruct 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  time  being 
for  the  good  of  his  Major’s  Service. 

Archd.  Campbell 

Jessee  Senior  hath  permission  to  reside  on  the  plantation  of  Peter 
Bard,  untill  further  Orders. 

Wednesday  3d.  March  1779 

Mrs.  Bullinger  having  Complain’d  to  the  Board  that  James  Lowe 
had  refused  to  give  her  possession  of  her  House  agreeable  to  the  Order 
of  this  Board  of  the  second  day  of  February  last. 

Order’d 

That  a  copy  of  the  Minute  made  respecting  this  Matter  and  the 
following  Letter  be  sent  to  the  Commandant. 

SIR/  The  Board  of  Police  laid  before  you  the  petition  mention’d  in 
the  above  Minute  and  you  were  pleased  to  refer  the  Matter  to  the 
Board  in  Consequence  of  which  they  took  it  into  consideration  and 
came  to  the  determination  contained  in  the  Minute  and  Order  annexed 
to  it,  and  served  James  Lowe  with  a  Copy  of  it  The  time  allow’d  Lowe 
to  provide  himself  with  a  House  being  expired  Mrs.  Bullinger  de- 
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manded  possession  of  her  House  which  Lowe  refuses  to  give  her.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  for  die  Board  to  apply  to  you  for 
Assistance  to  enforce  their  Order. 

Samuel  Stiles  being  brought  before  the  Board  to  give  Security  for 
keeping  the  peace  He  offer’d  for  his  Sureties,  Wm.  Ross  and  Peter 
Sliterman  who  being  accepted  of  by  the  Board  he  Sami.  Stiles  enter’d 
into  recognizance  in  the  Sum  of  £200  &  in  each  of  his  Sureties  in  the 
sum  of  £  loa  upon  which. 

Order’d 

That  the  said  Sami.  Stiles  be  set  at  Liberty 

William  Durgan  hath  permission  to  reside  on  the  plantation  of 
Francis  Henry  Harris  untm  further  Orders. 

Wednesday  3d.  March  1779 
To  Alexr.  Wylly  Esqr. 

SIR/  Having  Afforded  ample  Satisfaction  of  the  large  debt  due  you, 
by  Richard  WyUy  late  of  the  Province  of  Georgia,  and  as  I  under¬ 
stand  he  has  left  property  to  a  Considerable  Amount  in  the  province, 
which  from  not  being  properly  look’d  after,  preserved  and  Secured 
may  be  lost  or  Wantonly  destroyed.  You  are  hereby  empowered  for 
the  present,  to  take  into  you  possession  the  Estates,  real  and  personal 
of  the  said  Richard  Wylly;  and  to  give  into  the  Board  of  Police  an 
Exact  Account  of  all  the  property  you  may  be  able  to  recover  belong¬ 
ing  to  him,  that  a  proper  distribution  may  henceforth  be  made  as  the 
Law  shall  direct.  All  persons  having  any  property  belonging  to  the 
aforesaid  Richard  Wylly  are  hereby  required  to  deliver  ^  Same  up 
to  you  for  the  purpose  herein  Specified. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Savannah  the  tiiird  day  of  March  1779. 

Archd.  Campbell 

Monday  8th  March 

John  Goldwire  &  famely  hath  permission  to  reside  on  the  plantation 
of  Joseph  Wood  Senr.  untill  further  Orders. 

Wm.  Patterson  hath  permission  to  reside  on  the  plantation  of  Joseph 
Bryan’s  Deceased  on  Wilmington  Island  untill  further  Orders. 

Monday  8th.  March  1779 

By  Lieutenant  Colol.  Archd.  Campbell  Commanding  His  Majesty’s 
Forces  in  Georgia 

In  consideration  of  the  Services  of  Mr.  Robert  McCulloh,  I  Do 
hereby  grant  him  the  use  of  a  plantation  lately,  occupied  by  John 
Habersh^  (a  Rebel)  Called  Dean’s  Forrest,  On  Condition  he  gives 
in  to  the  Board  of  Police  a  List  of  the  Articles,  of  Stock  and  furniture 
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upon  the  farm,  and  to  be  accountable  for  &  preserve  the  same  till  such 
time  as  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  is  known  with  respect  to  Rebel  property. 

Given  at  Head  Quarters  this  6th.  day  of  January  1779. 

Archd.  Gunpbell 

By  Lieut.  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell  Commanding  His  Majesty’s 
Forces  in  Georgia, 

In  Consideration  of  the  Services  of  Hyde  Parker  Esquire  Com¬ 
manding  His  Majesty’s  Fleet  in  the  River  Savannah,  1  Do  hereby 
grant  him,  the  use  of  a  plantation  lately  occupied  by  James  Habersham, 
(a  Rebel)  call’d  Silk  Hope,  On  Condition  he  gives  into  the  Board  of 
Police,  a  List  of  the  Articles  of  Stock  and  furniture  upon  the  Farm,  to 
be  Accountable  for,  and  preserve  the  same,  till  such  time  as  his 
Majesty’s  pleasure  is  known  with  respect  to  rebel  property.  Given  at 
Head  Quarters  this  5th.  day  of  January  1779. 

Archd.  Campbell 

Wednesday  loth.  March  79 

Shadrack  Powell  hath  permission  to  reside  on  the  plantation  of  John 
Sutcliff  on  Skidoway,  and  to  plant  the  same  untill  further  Orders. 

James  Paco  hath  permission  to  reside  on  the  plantation  of  William 
Holzendorff,  and  to  plant  on  the  same  untill  further  Orders. 


THE  DI.\RY  OF  DOLLY  LUNT  BURGE 
Edited  by  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.* 

Part  VI 

July  I  St  [1862]  If  I  had  sowed  my  cotton  I  could  have  got  15 
cents  for  it  at  the  gate  one  week  from  that  week  &  18  three  weeks 
after. 

4th  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  this  day  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of 
bells  &  the  booming  of  cannon  —  Manifestations  of  a  people’s  joy  in 
their  liberty,  their  independence,  their  freedom  from  tyranny.  But 
how  changed  is  all  now.  Warring  one  with  the  other.  Mourning  & 
lamentation  in  every  household.  It  is  a  very  cold  day.  For  the  week 
past,  fires  morning  &  evening  have  been  very  pleasant.  Miss  Johnson  & 
Gresham  came  down  to  see  Lou.  So  did  Mrs.  Perry  &  Qarrida,  Dr. 
Perry  &  wife.  She  has  had  chills  every  day  this  week.  I  am  preparing  to 

*Pormerly  Instructor  in  History,  Ehnory  University,  Atlanta;  now  editor  of 
Civil  War  History,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
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leave  home  with  her  next  week  for  the  Chalybate  Springs.  We  have 
had  com  to  buy. 

8th  Left  home  with  Lou.  Consulted  Dr.  Powell  of  Atlanta  in  regard 
to  her  health.  Met  Wiley  T.  who  prefercd  to  go  with  us.  On  tfie  cars 
were  many  wounded  soldiers  returning  to  their  homes.  Sada  was  sorry 
for  them  &  carried  them  some  pears  to  eat.  Stopped  at  Atlanta  House 
all  night.  A  veiy  warm  &  sleepless  night  I  passed. 

9th  Took  the  cars  at  six  for  Bamesville.  Thence  Hack  to  the  Chaly¬ 
bate.  A  tiresome  &  fatiguing  ride  of  22  miles.  It  was  after  much  trouble 
we  obtained  a  room  or  Cabin. 

15th  Wiley  &  myself  left  the  Springs  this  evening  at  ^^4  leaving 
Lou  at  Mr.  Cheney’s.  TTie  hack  was  out  of  order  &  every  few  moments 
the  gentlemen  would  have  to  get  out  &  lift  the  coach  into  its  place,  the 
coupling  pin  being  broken.  We  had  to  get  out  &  walk  some  of  the  hills 
after  dark.  Wiley  took  the  lines  &  drove.  Got  into  Thomaston  after 
ten.  Wearied  enough  to  go  to  bed  without  supper. 

1 6th  Took  the  cars  to  Bamesville.  Parted  with  Wiley  from  there.  I 
went  to  Sister  [Mrs.  John  G.]  Leak’s.  Found  her  very  feeble,  just  re¬ 
covering  from  sickness.  Her  youngest  son,  James  [L.],  came  home  sick 
from  the  Army  the  day  before.  He  was  in  the  [battle]  of  Tuesday, 
July  I  St,  under  “Stonewall”  Jackson.  Mrs.  Leak  reminds  me  very 
much  of  Mr.  Burge. 

2 1  St  Left  Mr.  River’s,  a  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Leak,  for  home.  Elbert 
Leving  come  after  me.'^®  Called  at  young  Manson  Glass’s  who  is  sick 
with  Hemmorage  of  lungs.  Got  to  Mr.  Dick  Fretwell’s  where  I  staid 
all  night. 

22  nd  Arrived  safely  home  this  morning.  Home,  what  sweeter  word  to 
the  wearied  traveller  is  there  than  that.  Sada  is  not  well.  Found  all 
well  &  glad  to  see  me.  Crops  looks  well  but  it  is  needing  rain  badly. 

2  3rd  A  very  hot  day.  Sada  quite  unwell.  Fatigue  of  journey  &  eating 
too  much  honey,  I  reckon.  Read  letter  from  Wiley.  Wants  me  to  help 
him  get  a  substitute  for  the  war.^^ 

Yesterday  Nephew  Thomas,  Sada  &  I  went  to  Uncle  Len  Fretwell’s 
in  Walton  Co.  Got  there  just  as  simdown.  Aunt  Polly  had  been  boiling 
symp  from  the  Sorgho.  It  was  very  nice.  This  morning  drove  into 
Monroe.  Done  some  shopping  &  then  home. 

31st  Mrs.  Cook  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw  from  Madison  came  to-day  & 
with  them  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  which  is  greatly  needed. 

70.  Elbert  Leving  was  one  of  Dolly’s  favorite  slaves.  He  was  purchased  by 
Burge  from  Zac  Glass  In  1832  for  (600.  Pay  voucher,  Burge-Gray  Papers, 
EJmory  University. 

71.  The  original  letter  is  In  the  Burge-Gray  Papers.  Dolly’s  stepson,  Wiley 
Burge,  was  a  member  of  Co.  E,  10th  Battalion,  Georgia  Cavalry. 
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August  5th  [1862]  My  friends  from  M.  left.  I  took  them  to  “Qrcle.” 
Spinning  wool,  two  wommen. 

9th  Making  Cider.  One  of  Mrs.  Leak’s  sons  sick  from  Richmond  came 
to-day.  Dr.  William  Leak.'^* 

14th  Commenced  shearing  sheep.  Punished  John  for  stealing. 
i6th  Went  up  to  see  Capt.  [David]  Annesley  &  wife  this  evening. 
Mr.  Leak  still  with  us.  Rcvd  letter  from  Lou.  Says  she  is  still  improving. 

Sept.  29th  [1862]  I  am  forty  five  years  old  to-day!  Little  did  I 
imagine  when  twenty-four  that  I  should  live  so  many  years  &  that  I 
should  be  a  widow  for  the  second  time  &  situated  as  I  am.  But  Thanks 
unto  God  who  has  kept,  preserved  &  been  with  me  all  my  life  long 
&  now  that  1  am  going  down  the  shady  side  of  life,  I  trust  He  wu’  still 
be  with  &  sustain  me  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity. 

This  month,  the  17th  &  i8th  has  been  fought  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  war.’*  My  heart  sickens  when  I  think  of  it  &  the  affliction  it 
has  brought  upon  thousands  &  thousands  of  our  countrymen.  Even  our 
own  county  has  been  greatly  afflicted  in  the  death  of  Aleman  Brown, 
[John  B.?]  Lamar,  [Robert?]  Simes  and  others. 

Oct.  9th  [1862]  Lou  came  home  from  the  Springs  &  La  Grange  to¬ 
day.  She  looks  very  much  better.  Eliza  came  with  her  after  an  absence 
of  four  years  nearly!  Tom  went  over  to  the  depot  for  them  in  the 
carriage  &  they  got  home  about  midnight. 

Dec.  28th  [1862]  Sunday.  Rev.  G.  W.  Yarbrough  preached  Man- 
son  P.  Glass’s  funeral  to-day  at  Sandtown.  He  died  ten  days  ago  since 
when  his  youngest  child  had  died  &  been  buried.  Died  Christmas  day. 
They  are  greatly  distressed.  We  have  all  been  down  to  meeting  to-day. 
There  was  quite  a  crowd  out.  Had  a  fine  turkey  for  dinner.  It  is  the 
last  one  Tom  will  carve  for  me  for  a  long  time,  I  fear.  G.  W.  Yar¬ 
brough  spent  night  with  us.  Right  merry  with  the  girls. 

29th  Thomas  has  left  me  to-day  for  Mr.  Graves’  plantation.  Right 
sorry  to  have  him  go.  He  thinks  I  can  get  along  very  well  by  mysehf. 

March  ist  1863  This  is  the  first  day  that  I  have  been  without  com¬ 
pany  since  Oct.  9th.  First  Eliza,  then  Aunt  Rhoda,  Julie  Adams,  then 
Mrs.  Davis  &  three  children  &  servant.  We  have  not  got  the  pine  field 
in  yet,  &  but  very  little  land  broken  up  for  com.  The  manure  is  not 
hauled  out,  nor  cotton  land  bedded.  This  backwardness  is  owing  to 
the  season  which  has  been  very  unpleasant.  Bedding  out  yams.  Done  no 
work  in  garden  scarcely. 


72.  Dr.  T.  William  Leak  was  Surgeon  of  the  65th  Georgia  Infantry 

Regiment  | 

73.  The  Battle  of  Sharpshurg,  Md.,  or  Antietam  Creek  (Sept.  17),  was  the 
bloodiest  oneway  engagement  of  the  war. 
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1 3rh  Commenced  planting  com,  the  old  pine  field  next  to  Mr.  Glass’s. 
Went  to  meeting,  no  one  there  or  the  preacher  was  not  owing  to  the 
waters  being  so  high.  My  garden  loola  badly.  The  rabbits  have  eat 
down  all  of  my  peas. 

April  13th  [  1863]  At  last  they  have  got  the  pine  field  back  of  the 
old  house  ready  to  plant.  It  has  been  on  hand  nearly  two  years.  They 
commenced  planting  cotton  there  to-day.  Had  207  pounds  of  suger 
brought  home  on  Saturday,  the  price  one  dollar  a  pound.  Lou  is  poorly, 
coughs  a  great  deal.  Miss  House  is  weaving  a  piece  of  cloth  for  me. 

22  nd  Part  of  the  ploughs  got  through  the  pine  field  &  went  to 
breaking  up  the  lower  swamp.  The  other  hands  are  replanting  com. 
25th  Go  through  planting  cotton.  We  broke  the  second  time  &  then 
bedded  &  the  planters  followed  directly.  It  has  taken  us  two  weeks. 
Finished  the  lower  swamp  &  are  breaking  up  potato  patch. 

27th  Putting  out  potato  slips.  A  dog  came  into  the  house  last  night  & 
took  a  whole  Ham  out  of  the  dish  &  eat  it  nearly  up.  I  had  him  killed 
this  morning.  Prince,  my  dog,  was  found  dead  yesterday  near  Mrs. 
Perry’s.  A  fine  rain  this  morning.  Commenced  on  the  boys’  pants. 

May  2 1  St  [1863]  Lou  is  so  poorly  I  have  sent  to  Rebecca  to  come 
to  see  her.  She  came  &  brought  her  little  girls.  I  was  so  glad  to  have 
her  come  again.  Sally  Anesley  came  down  also  with  Sarah  &  Rachel 
who  had  been  up  there  strawberrying.  It  is  quite  warm  now.  Crops 
are  very  backward. 

June  26th  1863  Lou  is  19  years  old  to-day,  the  first  birthday  she  has 
lain  in  bed  all  day.  She  has  a  great  deal  to  live  for  &  I  sincerely  pray 
that  health  may  be  given  her  to  enjoy  it. 

We  have  had  rain  nearly  every  day  this  month.  The  swamps  are 
nearly  mined  with  water  &  the  grass  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  com.  We 
are  ready  to  commence  laying  bye.  Cut  wheat  the  eleventh  but  not  dry 
yet.  Aunt  Rhoda  came  to-day. 

27th  Rebecca  &  Eliza  came.  Lou  is  very  poorly,  lying  in  bed  all  of 
the  time  nearly.  Dr.  Cody  has  ordered  Cod  liver  Oil. 

28th  A  rainy  unpleasant  morning  but  towards  noon  it  cleared  away. 
Rebecca  left  this  morning.  E[liza]  staid.  Mr.  Anderson  Rakestraw  & 
sister  Mary  rode  down  &  spent  a,  couple  of  hours.  Mrs.  Laura  Perry 
&  others  in  Lou’s  room  annoyed  her  considerably  by  talking.  Just  as 
I  was  sitting  down  to  supper  Sally  Ansley  8c  Henry  Graves  came  in 
to  spend  the  night.  He  feels  very  much  troubled  about  Lou. 

29th  Lou  is  no  better  but  feels  troubled  about  her  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion.  O  that  she  might  believe  in  Jesus  8c  be  saved.  She  will  probably 
never  recover  her  health.  Her  constitution  has  contained  the  seeds  of 
consumption  ever  since  she  left  Macon  College  in  the  spring  of  sixty- 
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one.  She  was  to  have  been  married  last  Oct.  The  war  came.  The  one 
dear  to  her  was  among  the  first  to  leave.  She  bore  it  well  &  for  many 
months  letters  came  regularly,  but  as  is  often  the  case  they  ceased 
for  awhile,  then  came  again,  torturing  her  with  uncertainty,  forcing 
into  destructive  action  those  seeds  which,  had  it  not  been  for  that  love, 
that  passion,  might  have  lain  dormant  for  years.  How  rejoiced,  how 
happy  she  was  in  anticipation  of  seeing  him  last  April,  how  cruelly 
disappointed. 

30th  Mrs.  Fannie  Dickens,  a  neice  of  .Mr.  Burge,  from  Miss.  &  two 
servants  arrived  to-day,  refugees  from  home  by  this  cruel  war.  1  do 
not  think  Lou  any  better.  She  does  not  sit  up  any  of  the  time  now. 

July  4th  1863  Sally  Ansley  came  down  to-day  bringing  Sadai  who 
has  been  up  to  Mrs.  Graves’  this  week.  She  will  spend  some  time.  Lou 
has  been  quite  ill  &  I  feared  that  she  was  going  to  die  speedily. 

5th  Rev.  A.  Turner  called  &  talked  very  plainly  with  Lou  &  prayed 
for  her.  She  feels  her  situation  very  sensibly.  We  have  none  of  us  been 
to  meeting  to-day. 

6th  I  sent  for  Uncle  Billy  Parks  to  come  &  see  Lou.  He  came  &  spent 
the  morning.  He  thinks  her  a  true  penitent.  It  has  been  a  rainy  day. 
Uncle  Turner  dined  with  us  &  bro.  Parks. 

7th  Wiley  T.  Burge  came  from  Charleston  this  evening.''^  Brought 
some  peaches  &  watermelons  for  Lou. 

9th  Fletcher  Davis  &  wife  spent  day  with  us.  Mrs.  Pitts  &  [James] 
Robinson  called.  We  have  house  full  of  company  all  of  the  time. 

1 2th  Colonel  Dickens  &  Fanny  Ogleby  from  Miss,  arrived.  Henry 
Graves,  Sally  A.,  Mrs.  House  &  daughter,  Wiley  &  some  others  here. 
Lou  is  very  patient  &  talks  to  those  she  loves  a  good  deal. 

13th  Colonel  D.  &  Fanny  left.  Wiley  left  yesterday. 

1 6th  &  17th  Got  out  wheat.  Made  233  bushels. 

August  7th  [1863]  Colonel  Dickens  came  after  Fannie  &  they  have 
left  to-day.  1  shall  miss  her.  She  is  a  sweet  woman. 

8th  Eliza,  Sada  &  Rachel  have  gone  to  Rebecca’s.  Will  be  at  home 
on  Monday.  Lou  &  I  are  all  alone. 

Sept,  iith  [1863]  I  have  been  very  sick  with  Cholera  Morbus  to¬ 
day  vomiting  all  night.  Eliza  has  gone  to  her  sister’s.  Miss  Libby 
[Dutton]  is  with  me.  Jack  Harwell  &  wife  called  this  evening.  Lou 
seems  to  be  taking  the  disease. 

13th  Lou  has  the  bloody  dysentery  very  badly.  I  sent  for  Dr.  [J.  M.] 

74.  Wiley  T.  Burge,  Dolly’s  nephew,  was  a  rather  successful  cotton  broker 
in  Charleston  who,  like  many  men  in  his  profession,  lost  thousands  of  dollars 
in  those  last  war  months  when  Federal  officials  were  confiscating  all  com¬ 
modities  at  Southern  seaports.  See  Wiley  T.  Burge  to  Dolly  Burge,  June  1, 
1866,  Burge-Gray  Papers. 
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Cody  yesterday.  He  says  she  cannot  live  long  &  he  can  do  nothing  for 
her.  Mrs.  Graves  &  Glass  &  Perry  all  here  this  evening.  Sent  for  Dr. 
Cheney. 

1 5th  Sent  for  Rebecca  &  Eliza. 

Oct.  ist  1863  We  had  a  very  heavy  wind  &  rain  last  night.  Have 
been  sitting  up  with  Lou.  I  went  into  the  other  rooms  &  put  down  the 
windows  &  fastened  blinds. 

2nd  Miss  Libby  Dutton  has  been  with  us  all  the  week.  Lou  is  so 
very  sick  [I]  do  not  like  to  be  alone  with  her.  She  sat  up  part  of  the 
night.  I  have  not  been  in  bed  all  night  without  getting  up  since  the 
first  of  June.  The  poor  child  will  not  need  attention  much  longer. 

3rd  I  was  up  with  Lou  most  of  the  night  &  moved  her  early  this 
morning  into  the  bed  in  which  I  usually  slept.  She  was  very  faint  & 
sick.  Her  days  are  nearly  over.  She  has  suffered  all  day  more  than 
usual  with  sick  stomach.  Wiley  T.  came  this  morning,  brought  oranges 
&  lemons.  Her  mouth  &  throat  are  extremely  sore.  She  swallows  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  little  milk  &  water.  O  what  a  sick  time  she  had  this  morning 
before  I  moved  her  into  the  other  bed.  Deathly  sick  &  could  throw  so 
little  from  her  stomach  —  a  dark  green  matter.  Her  bowels  have  never 
been  well,  but  worse  for  a  few  days  as  opiates  do  not  check  them. 
Rebecca  came  to-night.  Will  sit  up  part  of  the  night. 

4th  The  last  Sunday  of  Lou’s  life  was  spent  in  suffering  &  pain  but 
I  trust  ready  for  the  exchange.  Slept  most  of  the  day.  Towards  night 
she  became  a  little  delirious.  Thought  something  was  after  her  & 
calling  upon  me  to  save  her.  Sent  for  Miss  Ma^da  to  sit  up.  She 
wanted  water  constantly  through  the  night,  had  a  great  deal  of  fever. 
1  got  up  at  two  o’clock  &  sat  with  her  &  waited  upon  her.  She 
seemed  to  be  easier  after  day. 

5th  Mrs.  Lee  left  in  the  evening.  I  sent  for  Mrs.  Jack  Harwell.  Aunt 
Rhoda  came.  Another  restless  night.  Was  up  nearly  all  night.  Her 
constant  cry  was  for  Water. 

6th  Tuesday  morning.  Lou  grows  weaker  &  weaker.  Her  bowek  are 
constantly  running  off.  At  ten  o’clock  I  saw  that  she  could  live  but  a 
short  time.  She  panted  for  breath.  Miss  Libby  &  Miss  Susa  Strong 
came  down.  She  was  calm  &  not  suffering  much.  I  feared  she  would 
die  without  saying  anything  of  her  hopes  &  I  asked  her  of  them.  She 
said  she  was  going  home  &  could  put  her  hands  quietly  into  Death  as 
she  could  into  mine,  for  His  Rod  &  His  staff,  they  comforted  her. 

Directly  after  dinner  I  thought  her  time  was  come,  but  she  revived 
&  hearing  some  one  cry,  says  “Stop.”  She  said  she  wanted  none  that 
loved  her  to  cry  for  her.  Upon  asking  her  for  messages  for  friends  she 
says:  “Tell  them  I  shall  watch  for  them  up  yonder  &  wait  for  others 
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in  Heaven.”  Directly  after  supper  she  coughed  k  strangled  k  struggled 
for  breath.  O,  it  was  hard,  dis^essing.  She  had  asked  me  at  four  o’clock 
if  I  thought  she  could  live  untill  six.  “O,”  she  said,  “it  will  be  so  long.” 
She  often  said,  “Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me. 
Nevertheless,  not  my  will  but  Thme  be  done.  Though  1  walk  throu^ 
the  valley  k  shadow  of  Death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  His  rod  &  staff 
they  comfort  me.”  Her  sufferings  in  dying  were  severe,  no  place  for 
rest.  The  pillows  could  not  be  placed  to  ease  her. 

Towards  the  last  she  begged  us  to  pray  for  her  release.  “Ma,  are  you 
praying?”  “Sister,  are  you  praying?”  Miss  Libby  read  the  14th 
[chapter]  of  John,  after  which  I  tried  to  pray.  Had  she  not  asked  me 
I  could  not  have  done  it,  but  all  along  I  had  granted  all  of  her  requests 
&  should  I  fail  now?  After  prayer  they  sang  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My  ^ul.” 
Before  they  got  through  singing  she  asked  to  be  turned  over  &  died 
without  further  struggle.  I  rejoiced  that  her  soul  was  delivered,  that 
her  sufferings  were  over,  that  she  had  gone  home  to  God,  gone  where 
her  father  &  mother  waited  for  her,  gone  to  praise  God  forever.  I  bless 
His  Holy  Name  for  giving  her  space  &  time  to  repent.  Her  funeral 
was  preached  by  Rev.  W.  ).  Parks,  after  which  we  lud  her  beside  her 
father  in  the  graveyard  to  rest  forever. 

Nov.  5th  [1863]  Yesterday  1  went  to  Major  Lee’s’*  with  Eliza  & 
Sadai.  llie  first  time  I  have  visited  Rebecca.  Had  a  pleasant  visit. 
Came  home  just  at  dark.  Found  Rev.  Richard  Harwell  &  sister  here. 
He  has  taken  his  sisters  away  from  their  home  in  Walker  County  as  it 
is  the  seat  of  war  now.  The  lines  of  battle  were  formed  right  by  their 
house  &  cannon  planted  in  their  yard. 

6th  I  sent  Cousin  Dick  to  the  depot  8c  kept  the  girls  with  me.  A 
pleasant  day.  Aunt  Rhoda  came  over  8c  staid  the  day.  I  warped  a  piece 
of  cloth  8c  before  getting  done  Mrs.  Glass  8c  Shug  came. 

Picking  cotton  over  to  the  old  place,  the  new  pine  field. 

7th  On  this  day  morning  I  started  to  Sandtown  to  see  Dr.  Perry  who 
is  very  sick.  Took  Sadai  with  me.  When  we  got  opposite  Mr.  Glass’s 
turnip  patch,  a  Negro  boy  threw  a  basket  of  leaves  over  the  fence 
which  frightened  the  mare.  I  was  driving  8c  she  commenced  running. 
The  dogs  took  after  us,  8c  she  became  more  frightened.  I  held  her. 
Sadai  said,  “Ma,  my  bonnet  is  off.’  “Never  mind,  Sadai,”  said  1,  “the 
horse  is  running  away.  Hold  on.”  I  guided  her  safely  around  the  comer 
but  the  velocity  with  which  we  turned  threw  the  buggy  over  8c  we 
both  were  thrown  out.  We  both  jumped  up.  1  thought  neither  of  us 

76.  Major  Augustus  H.  Lee  was  later  promoted  to  colonel  and  given 
command  of  the  3rd  Georgia  Infantry. 
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'was  hurt.  Sadai  says,  “Ma,  see  our  bu^y,”  which  had  been  turned  loose 
from  the  horse. 

It  seems  to  me  I  never  felt  so  grateful  to  God  as  then  that  our  lives 
&  limbs  were  spared.  Mrs.  Glass  &  family  were  soon  there  &  1  began  to 
feel  my  bruises  &  with  difficulty  walked  to  the  house.  They  soon  had 
the  carriage  ready  to  send  me  home  &  when  I  got  here  I  had  to  be  sat 
in  a  chair  &  brought  to  the  house.  I  sent  for  Dr.  Cheney.  He  after 
examination  said  no  limbs  were  broken.  I  was  confined  to  my  bed 
nearly  a  week,  the  next  to  my  chair  after  which  I  began  to  get  about. 
30th  Killed  21  hogs.  Very  cold.  Very  busy  with  my  sewing.  Have 
got  behind.  Martha  was  laid  up  two  months  in  the  spring,  Hannah  since 
September  &  then  so  much  company. 

Dec.  17th  [1863]  Finished  picking  cotton. 

19th  Went  to  town  to  get  order  from  court  for  the  division  of  the 
Negroes  of  the  estate.  Very  cold.  Eliza  &  Susan  Harwell  went  with 
me.  Had  to  go  by  Dolney’s  bridge.  Paid  tax  —  548  dollars. 

2oth  Went  to  Mr.  Sam  Meeks  funeral.  Mules  would  not  cross  pole 
bridge.  Took  them  out  &  pushed  carriage  over.  Got  home  &  found 
George  Park’s  wife  here.  Feel  troubled  &  uneasy  about  the  division. 
Oh,  what  a  break  does  death  make  when  it  takes  the  head  of  a  family. 
22nd  The  court  appointed  Mr.  Glass,  Sims,  Perry,  Jones,  Beeland, 
James  Robinson  &  Weston  Pitts  as  distributors  &  they  came  this  morn¬ 
ing  &  after  valuing  the  negroes  at  75  thousand  dollars.  Confederate 
money,  proceeded  to  divide  according  to  the  will.  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  division  &  hope  others  will  be.  Thus  has  the  delegated 
power  which  Mr.  Burge  gave  me  passed  out  of  my  hands.  I  have  tried 
to  do  as  he  would  have  had  me  do,  as  1  think  he  would  have  done.  O, 
my  husband,  let  thy  spirit  still  guard  &  watch  over  us  that  remain.  I 
hope  yet  to  meet  thee,  to  meet  in  Heaven.  I  have  as  thou  badest  me, 
put  my  trust  in  God  &  I  hope  all  things  will  yet  work  out  right. 

25th  Christmas  morning  unlike  many  of  its  predecessors  was  not 
ushered  in  with  shouts  &  crackers  &  fun  but  all  seemed  sad.  No  stock¬ 
ings  were  filled  by  Santa  Qaus.  The  servants  dislike  to  leave  their 
homes  for  those  they  know  nothing  of.  Self,  Eliza)  &  Sada  had  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  dine  at  \lr.  Graves.  Eliza  would  not  go.  Just  before  starting 
had  a  note  from  Major  Lee  which  troubled  me  exceedingly  about  Lou’s 
servants.  Met  at  Mr.  Graves  Rev.  W.  J.  Parks,  Mrs.  L.  Q.  [Q]  Lamar, 
Miss  Johnson  &  the  family.  Pleasant  visit.  Dear  Brother  Graves  is  very 
feeble.  Will  he  be  with  us  at  another  Christmas?  I  fear  not.  Miss 
Johnson  came  home  with  me. 

28th  Took  Miss  Johnson  up  to  Mr.  Graves.  Found  Wiley  T.  Burge 
there.  As  we  were  on  our  way  to  Major  Lee’s  we  could  not  take 
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him  in.  Went  on  &  found  Rebecca  very  pooriy.  Everything  seems 
pleasant  &  agreeable.  Took  out  Lou’s  servants  &  hired  those  that  were 
to  be  hired  out. 

29th  Started  home  this  morning.  Had  a  settlement  with  Eliza  in  re¬ 
gard  to  her  expenses.  Went  by  Mr.  Graves  &  got  Wiley.  Found  all 
well  at  home.  The  Harwell’s  &  Mr.  Ward  are  si^  here.  Mr.  Glass  is 
very  sick,  1  learn,  &  a  grandchild  of  Mrs.  Perry’s  shot  himself  badly 
yesterday.  Wiley  went  back.  James  Harwell  &  wife  called  in  evening. 
Rained  hard  all  day  &  last  night. 

January  ist  1864  A  new  year  is  ushered  in  but  peace  comes  not 
with  it.  A  bloody  war  is  still  decimating  our  nation  &  thousands  of 
hearts  arc  to-day  bleeding  over  the  loss  of  loved  ones.  Scarcely  a  family 
in  the  land  but  has  given  some  of  its  members  to  their  country.  Ter¬ 
rible,  terrible  indeed  is  war.  O  that  its  ravages  may  soon  be  stopped. 
Will  another  year  find  us  amid  carnage  &  bloodshed?  Shall  we  be  a 
nation?  Or  shall  we  be  annihilated?  The  prices  of  everything  are  very 
high:  com,  7  dollars  a  bushel,  calico,  10  dollar  a  yard,  salt,  60  dollars  a 
hundred,  cotton  from  60  to  80  cents  a  pound,  everything  in  like  ratio. 
It  has  cleared  off  very  cold.  Went  to  see  Judge  Glass.  Was  too  sick 
to  see  company.  Went  from  there  to  Mrs.  Perry  to  see  her  grandchild. 
Found  him  better.  Came  home,  met  Mr.  Thompson  who  wants  me  to 
send  him  &  family  to  the  Circle  in  the  morning.  Hate  to  do  it  but  must 
do  as  I  would  be  done  by.  Sent  to  mill  to-day.  Boy  came  home  and 
could  get  no  grinding  done.  No  flour  nor  meal  in  the  house. 

2nd  &nt  to  Mr.  Stanton.  All  the  other  mills  are  washed  away.  Got 
both  wheat  &  com  ground.  Coldest  day  I  have  ever  known  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  I  think. 

3rd  Sabbath,  the  first  in  Sixty-four.  1  am  at  home  by  myself.  Rebecca 
Harwell,  Eliza  &  Sadai  have  gone  to  church  to  Carmel  after  which 
they  go  to  Jack  Harwell’s  to  dine.  I  want  this  year  to  serve  God  &  be  a 
better  woman  than  I  have  ever  been.  His  Mercies  are  abundant  towards 
me  &  mine.  May  I  praise  &  love  Him  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Feb.  loth  [1864]  Little  did  I  think  while  writing  the  above  that 
away  in  Maine,  my  native  state,  friends  &  relatives  were  lying  in  the 
grave  my  father  &  stepmother.  By  a  letter  received  through  “flag  of 
mice”  1  learn  they  both  died  the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  Of  what 
disease  1  know  not.  Oh,  this  cmel  war  that  has  deprived  me  of  being 
with  them  &  ministering  to  their  wants.  1  have  felt  very  solemn  all  day. 
The  generation  between  me  &  the  grave  has  passed  away.  1  step  into 
my  parents’  place  &  will  soon  follow  them  to  the  grave.  And  my  Sadai 
wilL  stand  in  my  place.  Thus  one  generation  cometh  &  passeth  away  & 
another  followeth. 
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1 3th  Ploughing  old  house  swamp. 

15th  Took  Sadai  down  to  Sandtown  &  entered  her  as  a  scholar  into 
Air.  [Asbury  C]  Mixon’s  school.  Mr  Ward  is  attending  to  my  busi¬ 
ness.  We  are  fencing.  It  has  been  a  very  severe  winter.  Some  of  the 
hands  are  breaking  up  for  peas.  Hannah  is  very  sick. 

21st  I  was  summoned  early  this  Sabbath  momnig  to  go  to  Hannah 
who  was  dying.^*  I  sat  by  her  several  hours.  She  is  ready  &  willing 
to  go.  She  bade  us  all  farewell  &  dropped  asleep  in  Jesus  at  a  few 
minutes  after  ten  o’clock.  Thus  one  after  another  of  our  family  de¬ 
part  for  the  Kingdom.  Mr.  Burge  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
Hannah’s  piety  &  I  trust  they  have  met  ere  this  in  the  Spirit-land. 

22nd  About  two  o’clock  this  eveing  we  buried  Hannah  by  the  side 
of  her  father  &  son  William  who  died  seven  years  ago.  Trimmed  up 
orchard.  Fanny  Kennon  &  boy  came  to  buy  a  horse. 

25th  Went  out  to  Rebecca’s  with  Rebecca  Harwell.  Had  a  pleasant 
visit. 

26th  When  we  returned  from  our  visit  found  Henry  Harwell,  their 
brother  here.  He  is  going  to  Dalton  hoping  to  get  his  mother  from 
out  of  the  enemy’s  lines. 

Ploughing  in  the  lower  swamp.  Fire  got  out.  Burnt  some  fencing. 
28th  Clinton  Lee  came  to-day  to  go  to  school  to  Sandtown  widi 
Saydee. 

March  7th  [1864]  Commenced  planting  com,  the  pine  field  and 
the  old  house  place.  Very  cold  yet  it  is  time  to  commence. 

14th  Finished  planting  those  fields.  Have  been  to  town  to-day  & 
sold  three  bales  of  cotton  to  fund  money  for  my  taxes.  This  year  got 
75  cents  per  pound. 

15th  Sent  off  cotton  &  three  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  5  pounds  of 
wool,  five  busheb  of  oats  for  my  thithes. 

19th  Been  down  to  lower  swamp  on  old  Dutch  to  see  what  they  arc 
doing  diere.  Rebuilding  burnt  fence.  The  swamp  needs  more  ditching. 
It  would  make  an  excellent  meadow  if  only  had  seed  to  seed  it  down. 
20th  Intended  taking  the  children  to  church  or  to  Sabbath  school 
this  morning  but  it  was  showery  so  I  did  not.  Rebecca  Harwell  k 
Ward  have  gone  to  Mr.  Parks’.  I  find  upon  referring  back  to  ten 
years  ago  to^ay  that  there  is  a  great  change  in  our  family  &  circum¬ 
stances.  That  day  we  spent  at  Widow  Perry’s,  mother,  Carrie  &  self 
while  father  &  Mr.  Burge  went  to  the  Circle.  There  they  received  a 
telegram  that  Orrington  was  on  his  way  to  Georgia  k  would  be  in 
Covington  that  night.  Now  father,  mother,  Mr.  Burge  &  Lou  are  in 


76.  One  of  the  Burge  houBe-slaTes. 
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another  world,  our  family  divided  &  scattered.  What  changes  a  few 
years  make  &  O  what  changes  this  war  has  made. 

22nd  A  very  hard  rain  yesterday.  This  morning  it  thundered  & 
lightened.  Afterwards  it  hailed  &  then  snowed  until  the  ground  was 
covered.  It  looked  very  singular  to  see  the  trees  all  in  bloom  &  icicles 
hanging  from  them.  I  fear  that  we  shall  have  no  fruit  this  year. 

.23rd  A  very  cold  morning,  ice  aplenty  but  a  very  gloomy  one  for 
farmers. 

25th  I  took  Clinton  Lee  &  Saydee  &  went  up  to  Major  Lee's. 

April  3rd  [1864]  I  have  no  plants  in  the  garden.  My  potatoes 
have  not  sprouted  &  everything  looks  like  January  instead  of  April. 
We  have  no  com  up  though  it  has  been  planted  a  month, 
loth  Mr.  Mixon  &  family  down  with  smallpox.  School  dismissed. 

May  5th  [1864]  Mr.  Ward  from  Walker  County,  a  refugee  who 
has  been  attending  to  my  business,  &  Miss  Rebecca  Harwell,  a  second 
cousin  of  my  husband's,  also  a  refugee,  were  married  here  this  evening. 
Dr.  Cheney  performing  the  ceremony.  I  sent  for  Saydee  to  come  from 
School.  She  was  very  much  surprised  &  overjoyed  to  be  at  a  wedding. 
Nobody  present  but  her  cousin  Amanda  &  tier  sister.  All  but  Saydee 
dressed  in  homespun. 

June  15th  [1864]  Commenced  cutting  wheat.  Showery  weather. 
Went  up  to  Mr.  Graves  in  my  carriage  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Painei  from 
Miss.  Mrs.  Perry  &  Ezzard  went  with  me.  Miss  Susan  fixing  to  go 
to  Alabama. 

24th  Finished  cutting  wheat.  Made  three  hundred  &  some  odd  bushels. 
Gave  the  servants  a  supper  which  they  enjoyed  hugely. 

July  9th  &  loth  [1864]  Quarterly  meeting  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  Very 
pleasant  exercises.  Not  many  out.  Feel  very  little  of  the  life  &  power 
of  religion.  Everything  apparently  succumbs  to  the  war. 

20th  Went  to  Mr.  Graves  again  to  see  Sally  Ansley  &  her  husband. 
Poor  fellow,  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Missionary  ridge  8c  has 
never  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs."^  L.  Q.  C  Lamar’"  &  wife  with 
their  family  8c  Mrs.  Paine  were  also  there.  So  Henry,  poor  fellow; 
he  looks  sad. 

22nd  A  never  to  be  forgotten  day.  We  have  heard  the  loud  booming 
of  the  cannon  all  day  nearly.  1  intended  to  have  gone  to  the  burial  of 
Missionary  Ridge  8c  has  not  recovered.  I  am  left  all  alone  in  my 

77.  Lt  Henry  Ansley  was  serving  with  Oo.  A.  (Clinch  Rifles),  6th  Georgia 
Infantry  at  the  time  of  his  wounding.  Col.  John  K.  Jackson  commanded  the 
regiment  For  a  list  of  its  officers,  see  Auguata  Chronicle  k  Sentinel, 
January  4,  1862. 

78.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar  (1826-1893)  of  Mississippi  was  one  of  Emory’s 
most  distinguished  early  alumni,  graduating  in  1846.  He  had  an  outstanding 
career  as  a  postwar  politician,  minister  and  educator. 
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Thomas  Harwell,  a  son  of  James,  whose  death  I  witnessed  yesterday 
&  a  sad  one  it  was.  He  was  perfectly  delirious,  his  last  words  beii^, 
“Whoa,  whoa.”  Mr.  Ward  &  Rebecca  went  over  to  the  old  ladies  to 
see  him  buried.  They  had  but  just  gone  when  Rev.  A.  Turner,  wife 
&  daughter  drove  up  with  their  waggons  desiring  to  rest  awhile.  They 
went  into  the  L.  &  laid  down,  I  following  them,  wishing  to  enjoy 
their  company.  Eliza  was  just  leaving  for  Major  Lee’s,  Elbert  driving 
her.  I  saw  the  servants  running  to  the  palings,  &  I  walked  to  the  door, 
when  I  saw  such  a  stampede  as  I  never  witnessed  before.  Here  came 
FJiza  back,  the  road  full  of  carriages,  wagons,  men  on  horseback,  all 
riding  at  full  speed.  Judge  Floyd  stopped  saying,  “Mrs.  Burge,  the 
Yankees  are  coming.’*  They  have  got  my  family,  &  here  is  all  I  have 
upon  earth.  Hide  your  mules  &  carriages  &  whatever  valuables  you 
have.” 

Sadai  says,  “Oh  Ma,  what  shall  we  do?” 

“Never  mind,  Sadai.  They  won’t  hurt  you  &  you  must  help  me  hide 
my  things.” 

I  went  to  the  smoke-house  &  divided  out  the  meat  to  the  servants 
&  bid  them  hide  it.  Julia  took  a  jar  of  lard  &  buried  it.  In  the  meantime 
Sadai  was  taking  down  &  picking  up  our  clothes  which  she  was  giving 
to  the  servants  to  hide  in  their  cabins;  silk  dresses,  challis,  muslins, 
&  merinos,  linens,  &  hosiery,  all  found  their  way  into  the  chests  of 
the  women  &  under  their  beds;  china  silver  was  all  laid  away  under 
ground,  &  Sadai  bid  Mary  to  hide  a  bit  of  soap  under  some  bricks 
that  Ma  might  have  a  little  left.  Then  she  come  to  me  with  part  of 
a  loaf  of  bread  asking  if  she  had  not  better  put  it  in  her  pocket  that 
we  might  have  something  to  eat  that  night,  &'  verily  we  had  cause  to 
fear  that  we  might  be  homeless  for  on  every  side  we  could  see  smoke 
arising  from  burning  buildings  &  bridges.  Major  Annesley,  Wife, 
&  Sister  with  their  two  little  ones  &  servants  came  from  Mr.  Graves 
here,  thinking  to  get  on  to  Fatonton,  but  he  was  so  wearied  that  he 
stopped  with  me  that  night.  1  was  so  glad  to  have  them.  1  shall  sleep 
none  to-night.  The  woods  are  full  of  refugees. 

23rd  This  morning  I  have  been  getting  off  Mr.  Annesley  &  family, 
Eliza,  .Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ward  to  Eatonton.  Major  Annesley  had  a  bed  in 

79.  This  was  the  destructive  raid  of  Federal  cavalry  under  the  command 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Kenner  Garrard.  Leaving  Decatur  on  July  21,  Garrard’s  men 
rode  for  three  days  and  ninety  miles,  destroyed  6  bridges,  2,000  bales  of 
cotton,  6  miles  of  railroad,  2  depots,  and  the  new  soldier’s  hospital  at 
Covington.  Over  200  of  the  1,000  wounded  Confederates  were  captured.  For 
Garrard’s  official  report,  see  War  of  the  Rebellion:  Official  Recorde  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (128  vols.,  Washington,  1880-1901),  Series  I, 
VoL  XXXVIII,  pt  2,  pp.  808-09.  (Tited  hereafter  aa  OJt.;  all  references  will 
be  to  Series  I. 
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the  little  wagon,  Mid  driving  him.  He  was  wounded  in  die  hip  at 
Missionary  Ridge  &  has  not  recovered.  I  am  left  all  alone  in  my 
home  with  Sadai  &  have  had  a  lonesome  day  of  it.  Have  seen  nothing 
of  the  Raiders  though  they  burnt  the  building  around  the  Depot  at 
the  “Circle”  this  morning.  1  have  sat  in  the  porch  all  of  the  day  neariy 
&  hailed  everyone  that  passed  for  news.  Just  as  the  sun  set  here  came 
Major  Ansley,  family  &  Eliza.  They  heard  of  the  enemy  all  about 
there  &  concluded  they  were  as  safe  here  as  any  where.  Rebecca  & 
Mr.  Ward  went  to  James  Harwell’s.  Just  before  bedtime  John,  our 
boy,  came  from  Covington  with  word  that  the  Yankees  had  left. 
Wheeler’s  men  were  in  Covington  &  going  in  pursuit.*®  Well,  we 
24th  Sunday.  No  church.  Our  preacher’s  horse  stolen  by  the  Yankees. 
Sally  &  1  went  up  to  Mr.  Graves  to  see  how  they  all  fared.  Found 
they  had  not  been  molested  nor  lost  neither  negroes  or  mules.  Mr. 
Hinton  lost  several  &  fifteen  head  of  horses.  We  on  our  return  got 
badly  frightened  by  Old  Dutch’s  kicking  &  hearing  that  the  enemy 
was  at  Sandtown.  Found  everything  safe  when  we  got  home.  This 
raid  is  headed  by  Guerrard  &  is  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  our 
railroads.  They  cruelly  shot  a  George  Daniel  &  a  Mr.  Jones  of  Cov- 
ington,*'  destroyed  a  great  deal  or  private  property  &  took  many 
citizens  prisoners. 

25th,  26th,  &  27th  Tht  Major  &  family  still  with  me.  We  have  got 
over  our  fright  &  have  settled  down  quietly  &  occasionally  bringing 
to  light  the  things  we  need.  Sally  will  leave  for  Mr.  Graves’  in  the 
morning.  Sent  Rev.  W.  H.  Potter  to  Madison.  Eliza  went  to  her  sister’s. 
28th  1  rose  early  &  had  the  boys  to  plough  the  turnip  patch.  Their 
mules  were  all  in  there  &  we  were  just  rising  from  breakfast  when 
Ben  Glass  rode  up  with  the  cry,  “The  Yankees  are  coming,  Mrs. 
Burge,  Hide  your  mules.”  How  we  were  startled  &  hurried  the  Major 
to  his  room.  Report  says  there  is  forty  thousand  in  Covington  & 
vicinity.  Infantry,  CavaJry,  &  Artillery.** 

80.  Brig.  (Jen.  Joseph  Wheeler  was  ordered  on  the  23rd  to  take  his  Oon- 
federate  cavalry  and  stop  Garrard’s  marauding  activities.  By  the  time 
Wheeler  reached  Covington,  however,  Garrard  had  returned  to  the  safety  of 
the  Federal  lines  around  Atlanta. 

slept  sweetly  &  felt  safe. 

81.  No  au&ority  for  this  allegation  could  be  found. 

82.  On  July  27  Brig.  Gen.  (Jeorge  Stoneman  left  Decatur  with  orders  to 
tear  up  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 
Passing  through  Covington  on  the  28th.  Stoneman  moved  toward  Macon. 
Nineteen  miles  north  of  Macon.  Stoneman  ran  Into  a  Confederate  force  under 
Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  Iverson,  Jr.  —  a  small  force  Iverson  led  Stoneman  to 
believe  was  not  only  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Federal  cavalry,  but  also 
one  which  had  Stoneman  surrounded.  Two  of  Stoneman’s  three  brigades  were 
able  to  escape,  but  Stoneman  and  600  men  surrendered.  O.R.,  XXXVIll,  pt.  2, 
pp.  914-19;  pt  S,  pp.  951-63.  The  report  Dolly  heard  as  to  Stoneman’s  strength, 
was  erroneous.  His  command  numbered  2,112  men.  Ibid.,  pt  2,  p.  915. 
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A  negro  comes  in  occasionally  &  tells  us  what  they  are  doing  in 
the  upper  settlement.  They  have  been  within  a  mile  of  us  stewing 
mules  &  horses  yet  they  have  not  come  here.  As  night)  comes  on,  we 
think  it  best  for  Major  Anesly  to  leave,  fearing  that  he  may  fall  into 
their  hands.  With  the  advice  of  Mr.  Graves  we  all  coincide.  I  send 
him  &  family  tonight  to  Madison. 

29th  Last  night  was  a  sleepless  one.  At  two  o'clock  1  had  the  carriage 
at  the  door.  Miss  Mary  took  me  out  &  showed  me  where  she  had 
buried  the  silver,  then  she,  her  brother,  &  Sally  took  the  carriage 
for  Madison,  leaving  me  all  alone  again.  I  feel  very  much  alarmed 
about  them,  fearing  they  will  be  molested. 

All  day  I  have  walked  about.  Mrs.  Graves  &  Libby  came  down  to 
see  if  Sally  had  left.  The  Yankees  left  Covington  for  Macon  headed 
by  Stoneman  to  release  prisoners  held  there.  They  robbed  every  house 
on  their  road  of  provisions,  sometimes  taking  every  peice  of  meat, 
blankets,  &  wearing  apparel,  silver  &  arms  of  every  description.  They 
would  take  silk  dresses  &  put  them  under  their  saddles  &  things  for 
which  they  had  no  use.  Is  this  the  way  to  make  us  love  them  &  their 
union?  Ltt  the  poor  people  answer  whom  they  have  deprived  of 
every  mouthful  of  meat  &  of  their  stock  to  make  any.  Our  mills,  too, 
they  have  burned,  destroying  an  immense  amount  of  property. 

30th  Wheeler’s  cavalry  are  again  in  pursuit.**  There  are  not  more 
than  three  thousand  Yankees.  Eb  is  sick.  Dr.  Chaney  with  him. 

31st  1  slept  scarcely  none  last  night.  We  heard  the  enemy  were 
below  Sandtown  destroying  everything  &  that  Wheeler  was  in  pur¬ 
suit.  I  was  looking  for  them  all  night.  I  could  hear  their  cannon. 
Sadai  had  the  too^che.  Mr.  Rakestraw  came  in  to  dinner  &  wanted 
me  to  send  him  to  Rutledge.  I  am  so  very  lonely,  no  one  passing. 

Monday,  August  ist  1864.  I  have  walked  about  all  day  scarecly 
doing  anything.  Indeed  work  of  all  kind  is  laid  aside.  Servants  &  all 
scarcely  know  what  to  be  about.  This  evening  learn  by  several  of 
Wheeler’s  men  who  passed  that  the  Federals  were  met  &  fought  be¬ 
fore  getting  into  Macon  &  that  our  Cavalry  with  Militia  captured 
their  leader,  Stoneman,  who  surrendered  with  most  of  his  command. 
They  say  Wheeler  might  have  got  them  all  had  he  been  at  his  post 
but  that  was  three  hours  after  the  white  flag  was  shown  before  the 
General  could  be  found.  They  had  two  prisoners  with  them.  Miss 
Shug  Glass**  came  over  to  spend  the  night  with  me.  Our  men  tell  us 
that  five  hundred  of  Stoneman’s  men  got  away  &  that  they  are  en- 

88.  Qen.  Ireraon  commanded  this  portion  of  Wheeler’s  cavalry. 

84.  Miss  Minnie  Minerva  Glass,  later  Mrs.  Joe  C.  Murphy  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina. 
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deavoring  to  make  their  way  back  to  their  Army.  Laid  down  to>nig^ 
without  any  fear  that  1  should  be  disturbed  by  the  raiders. 

2nd  Just  as  I  got  out  of  bed  this  morning  Aunt  Julia  called  me  to 
look  down  the  road  &  see  the  soldiers.  I  pea>ed  through  the  blinds 
&  there  they  were,  sure  enough,  the  “Yankees*’  —  the  “blue  coats!”*® 
1  was  not  dressed.  The  servant  women  came  running  in.  “Mistress, 
they  are  coming!  They  are  coming!  The^  are  riding  into  the  lot! 
There  are  two  coming  up  the  steps!”  I  bid  Rachel  fasten  my  room 
door  &  go  to  the  front  door  &  ask  them  what  diey  wanted.  They 
did  not  wait  for  that  but  wanted  to  know  “what  the  door  was  fastened 
for.”  She  told  them  the  White  folks  were  not  up.  They  said  “they 
wanted  breakfast  &  that  quick,  too.” 

Shug  &  Sadai  as  well  as  myself  were  greatly  alarmed.  As  soon  as 
I  could  get  on  my  clothing  I  hastened  to  the  kitchen  to  hurry  up 
breakfast.  Six  of  them  were  already  in  there  talking  with  my  women. 
They  asked  about  our  soldiers  &  passing  themselves  off  as  Wheeler’s 
men,  said; 

“Have  you  seen  any  of  our  men  go  by?” 

Several  of  Wheeler’s  men  passed  last  evening.  “Who  are  you?” 
said  I.  » 

“We  are  a  portion  of  Wheeler’s  men,”  said  one. 

“You  look  like  Yankee^”  said  I. 

“Yes,”  said  one,  stepping  up  to  me,  “we  are  Yankees.  Did  you 
ever  see  one  before?” 

“Not  for  a  long  time,  &  none  such  as  you,”  I  replied. 

“Well  now  teU  us  how  many  of  Wheeler’s  men  passed.” 

I  told  them  &  asked  how  many  of  them  I  had  to  get  breakfast  for. 
They  said,  “Twenty-six.”  They  were  in  a  great  hurry  &  were  so 
frightened  diat  I  became  reassured.  Breakfast  was  got  speedily  that 
morning.  A  picket  was  placed  before  my  front  gate,  but  one  of 
my  servant’s  ran  to  Jo[e]  Perry’s  &  told  Kim  that  they  were  at  my 
house.  He  informed  some  of  the  Givalrv  that  were  camped  some  two 
miles  from  here  &  soon  after  they  left  here,  which  they  did,  taking 
off  three  of  my  best  mules,  they  were  captured.  None  of  my  servants 
went  with  them  for  which  I  feel  very  thankful.  Miss  Fannie  Perry 
&  Mrs.  I  William]  Ezzard  came  down  this  evening.  Oh  how  thankful 
I  feel  that  they  have  done  me  no  more  injury.  They  were  Ill.  &  Ken¬ 
tucky  men  but  of  German  origin.  To-night  Captain  Smith  of  an 
Alabama  regiment  with  a  squad  of  twenty  men  are  camped  opposite 
in  the  field.  They  have  all  supped  with  me  ft  1  shall  breakfast  diem. 


85.  Stragglers  from  Stoneman’s  raiders. 
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We  have  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  music  &  talk.  They  have  a 
prisoner  along.  I  can’t  help  feeling  sorry  for  him. 

5th  I  sent  ror  Mr.  Ward  &  Rebecca  to  come  back.  The  Yankees 
robbed  him  of  his  watch,  pencil  &  shirt  &  seared  the  house  where  he 
was  with  Rebecca’s  trunk,  &c.,  &c. 

7th  Wiley,  my  stepson,  arrived  to-day.  He  is  one  of  Wheeler’s  men. 
They  are  constantly  passing. 

9th  I  sent  for  Mr.  Glass  to  go  to  town  with  me  to-day  to  get  an 
order  for  my  mules  which  were  recaptured  from  the  enemy.  We  met 
as  many  as  two  thousand  soldiers,  waggons,  &c.  It  was  a  fearful  ride. 
Upon  my  return  home  I  learned  that  my  mules  were  at  a  camp  by 
Little  River  &  that  they  would  leave  there  that  night.  I  immediately 
made  ready  &  with  Mr.  Ward  started  for  camp.  It  was  seven  miles 
from  home  &  when  1  got  tliere  it  was  so  dark  I  could  not  recognize 
my  mules.  Went  back  a  little  way  &  staid  at  Mr.  Montgomery’s. 
What  a  night  it  wasi  of  bustle  and  confusion.  Thousands  of  soldierry 
aU  camped  about. 

loth  Went  down  to  camp  this  morning  &  got  two  of  my  mules. 
Boys,  Mose  &  Sanford  mounted  them  &  rode  off  proud  enough.  We 
hear  the  cannonading  every  day  of  Atlanta. 

23rd  Sadai  has  the  fever. 

31st  Atlanta  has  fallen.  We  could  hear  the  blowing  up  of  the  magi- 
zines  which  shook  my  house.*® 

Sept.  29th  1864  I  am  forty-seven  years  old  to-day.  How  ought  1 
to  praise  my  God  that  1  have  lived  so  long,  have  seen  so  many  returns 
of  this  day  while  so  many  loved  ones  are  sleeping  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking.  It  has  been  a  year  of  trial.  Providence  has  watched  over 
me  &  blessed  me  &  I  trust  will  still  keep  me  amid  these  troublesome 
times.  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  turned  out  of  my  house  &  refugee- 
ing  as  so  many  are.  I  have  a  camp  at  my  creek  of  forty  negroes  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Morris  of  Marietta.  George  Yarbrough  left  us  this 
morning.  1  spent  yesterday  with  Mr.  Graves.  Sally  is  there  again. 
Dut  is  at  home.*’  Mr.  G  is  very  feeble.  Bought  or  bargained  for  some 
oxen. 

30th  Mrs.  Lee  &  Eliza  came  down  this  evening.  She  wants  the  loan 
of  my  mules  to  take  them  to  Alabama.  I  cannot  let  them  go. 

Oct.  I  St  [1864]  1  sent  for  Floyd  &  Shug  Glass  to  dine  with  me  to- 

86.  Dolly  errs  here;  Atlanta  fell  September  2.  The  explosions  she  heard 
may  have  been  from  the  Battle  of  Jonesboro  (Aug.  31-Sept  1). 

87.  Iverson  Dutton  Graves  served  in  the  2nd  Battalion,  Georgia  Sharp¬ 
shooters. 
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day  as  Eliza  was  here.  Mrs.  Perry  &  Garissa  came  down  in;  the  even¬ 
ing.  Refugees  are  still  passing. 

2nd  Rebecca  &  Eliza  returned  this  morning.  I  went  to  church  &  heard 
a  good  sermon  by  Bro  Gray. 

8th  Was  Quarterly  meeting  at  Sandtown.  Thomas  came  last  even¬ 
ing.  Was  truly  glad  to  see  him. 

9th  Bro  Branham  &  Knowl[e]s  spent  night  with  us.  Bro  Branham 
preached:  “For  yei  have  need  of  patience  that  after  ye  have  done  the 
will  of  God  ye  might  receive  the  promise.”  After  which  was  the 
sacrament.  I  fear  that  I  often  take  of  it  unworthily.  Oh,  that  I  may 
live  nearer  to  Him  &  feel  the  blessed  assurance  in  my  heart  that  I  am 
His  child.  The  brethren  with  Thomas,  Rebecca  &  Mr.  Ward  sung 
several  fine  hymns  before  retiring. 

loth  Went  in  the  carriage  with  Thomas  &  Sadai  to  Mr.  Graves.  Did 
not  intend  to  spend  the  day  but  it  was  so  pleasant  up  there  [with] 
both  Henry  &  Dut  &  Major  Anesly  that  I  could  not  refuse.  Mr.  Graves 
cannot  live  long,  he  is  very  feeble.  Rode  home  by  Wilsons’  place  to 
see  Mr.  Smart  who  bought  eight  bags  of  cotton  of  me. 
nth  .Mr.  Cooper  came  over  &  paid  me  for  the  cotton.  Eight  bags 
brought  me  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

14th  1  bought  a  yoke  of  oxen  of  Mr.  Graves  which  were  not  broken. 
I  had  lost  one  of  mine  from  eating  peas  while  they  were  gathering 
com.  It  died  to-day  &  I  think  the  other  one  will  die.  It  is  a  great  loss 
to  me.  Will  probably  cost  me  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars. 
Boys  getting  in  their  syrup  com.  Have  not  got  in  our  com  yet. 

1 6th  Went  to  Harris  Spring  church.  Called  to  see  Mr.  Graves;  very 
low. 

19th  TTiought  I  would  ride  up  to  Sister  Parker’s  this  evening.  Started 
but  was  told  the  Yankees  were  coming  this  way  so  turned  about  & 
came  back.  A  Miss  White  staid  here  all  night.  Had  been  hiding  meat 
&  salt  from  the  Yankees. 

2 1  St  I  made  myself  ready  this  morning  to  go  to  Madison.  Got  as  far 
as  Mr.  Graves  &  found  them  anxious  for  me  to  remain  there  as  he 
was  dying.  I  went  into  the  room  &  Oh,  how  changed.  Death’s  signet 
was  there.  The  last  hour  had  come.  Dear  Mrs.  Graves  sat  by  him  hold¬ 
ing  his  hand,  others  gathered  around.  Occasionally  he  would  raise 
his  hands  in  supplication  &  say,  “Take,  Oh,  take  me,  blessed  Saviour.” 
Just  as  the  Sun  went  down  his  prayer  was  answered  &  his  Saviour 
that  he  had  so  long  loved  &  served  took  him  to  Himself.  Henry  & 
Dut  were  both  in  ^vannah  in  the  defense  of  their  country.  I  assisted 
in  shrouding  as  much  as  was  suitable  for  me  &  saw  him  laid  safely 
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away  in  the  parlour  looking  so  calm  &  peaceful.  The  rest  he  so  loi^ 
desired  he  had  obtained  at  last.  Staid  all  mght.  Slept  with  Miss  Johnson. 
22nd  Came  home  about  noon.  Cut  &  made  Sada  a  dress  with  the 
help  of  Mrs.  Ward.  Very  cool.  Paid  Rev.  W.  J.  Parks  the  remainder 
for  my  carriage.  Been  getting  in  com  all  the  week.  Shall  not  make  as 
much  as  last  year.  But  if  I  am  allowed  to  keep  it  I  shall  have  enough  for 
my  own  family.  The  servants  have  a  candy  pulling  to-night  &  are  en¬ 
joying  themselves  right  merrily,  dancing  &  frolicking.  How  much 
happier  than  their  mistress! 

23rd  Uncle  Wm.  J.  Parks  preached  by  Mr.  Graves’  request  his 
funeral  sermon.  His  text  was  Acts  11,24— “For  ^  good  man  & 

full  of  faith  &  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  what  he  said  of  Bamobas  might 
with  truth  be  said  of  Bro  Graves.”  He  made  it  a  very  practical  dis¬ 
course  as  he  always  does.  Dr.  Means  made  some  very  eloquent  remarks 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  services.  President  Thomas,**  our  circuit 
preacher,  Mr.  Knowl[e]s  were  also  present.  We  shall  so  miss  him  & 
his  prayers.  Our  little  church  is  almost  gone.  Mrs.  Baker,  Parker, 
Anesly,  Mr.  Burge  &  now  Mr.  Graves  in  the  short  space  of  six  years 
have  all  left  us  for  the  church  triumphant.  May  we  tW  are  left  meet 
them  there. 

25th  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anesly  spent  day  with  me.  Had  pleasant  visit  from 
them. 

26th  Went  in  my  carriage  to  the  Circle  accompanied  by  Miss  Floyd, 
Glass  &  Sadai.  From  there  took  cars  for  Madison.  Just  as  I  was  getting 
out  of  carriage  the  mules  took  fright  from  the  whistle  blowing  behind 
them  &  started  off.  Providentially  nothing  was  hurt,  only  bruised 
myself  some.  Maj  [S.  A.]  Brown  was  very  kind  &  polite.  Got  to 
M[adison]  about  10  o’clock.  Called  on  Mrs.  Shaw.  From  there  went 
to  Mrs.  Cook’s.  Found  them  well  &  glad  to  sec  me.  Had  a  good  long 
chat  with  her  of  old  times  &  of  the  present  gloomy  ones.  Saw  Maj 
[Robert]  Ivey  &  got  money  for  the  beeves. 

27th  Returned  home  to-day.  Very  rainy  &  unpleasant  morning.  Sent 
to  Charleston  from  Madison  per  express  two  thousand  dollars  to  be 
invested  for  Sadai  in  Bonds  (500  million  loan).  Mrs.  Cook  came 
home  with  me.  Saw  plenty  of  our  Cavalry  on  the  road.  The  rain 
ceased  about  the  time  we  got  to  the  “Circle.”  Found  Eb  witfi  the 
carriage  waiting  for  us. 

30th  Sent  Mrs.  Cook  to  the  Circle  this  morning.  Went  to  bed  after 


88.  James  R.  Thomas  (1812*1897)  served  as  president  of  Ehnory  daring  the 
prosperous  and  promising  years  of  the  late  1850’s.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
went  West  and  assumed  the  presidency  of  Pacific  Oollege. 
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she  left  as  I  got  up  at  three  o’clock  to  get  her  off.  No  church  to-day. 
Three  soldi^  took  breakfast  with  us.  Yesterday  they  took  thrM 
barrels  of  my  com,  900  pounds  of  fodder  &  nine  bushels  of  wheat 
that  was  at  the  mill.  Oh,  what  a  wretched  thing  is  war!  Truely  no  man 
can  call  anything  his  own. 

[To  be  Continued] 


COLONEL  ARCHIBA1.D  CAMPBELL’S  MARCH  FROM 
SAVANNAH  TO  AUGUSTA,  1779 

Edited  by  Doyce  B.  Nunis,  Jr.* 

ON  March  8,  1778,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  conunander-in-chief 
of  British  troops  in  Revolutionary  America,  received  orders 
from  Lord  George  Germain,  George  Ill’s  Secretary  of  War,  to 
launch  an  invasion  of  the  Southern  Colonies.  The  motive  was 
explicit: 

I  will  .  .  .  only  .  .  .  observe  to  you  [wrote  Germain]  that  the  con¬ 
quest  of  these  provinces  is  considered  by  the  King  as  an  object  of 
great  importance  in  the  scale  of  the  war,  as  their  possession  might 
be  easily  maintained,  and  thereby  a  very  valuable  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  would  be  restored  to  this  country  and  the  rebels  deprived 
of  a  principal  resource  for  the  support  of  their  foreign  credit,  and 
of  paying  for  the  supplies  they  stand  in  need  of,  as  the  product  of 
these  provinces  make  a  considerable  part  of  their  remittances  to 
Europe.  .  .  . 

Should  the  success  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  attend  these 
enterprizes,  it  might  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all  America 
to  the  south  of  the  Susquehannah  would  return  to  their  allegiance, 
and  in  the  case  of  so  happy  an  event,  the  northern  provinces  might 
be  left  to  their  own  feelings  and  distress  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
duty.  .  . .  ^ 

*Ph.  D.,  Uniyenity  of  Soathern  California;  Assistant  Professor  of  Elducatlon 
and  History  at  University  of  California  In  Los  Angeles;  born  In  Cedartown, 
Georgia. 

1.  Historical  Mannscrlpts  Commission,  Report  on  the  Manuscripts  of 
Mrs.  Btopford-Backville  ...  (2  vols.,  London,  1904).  II,  99;  reproduced  In 
B[enjamln]  F.  Stevens,  ed.,  Fascimilies  of  Manuscripts  in  European  Archives 
Relating  to  America,  ITtS-llBS  (25  vols.;  London,  1889-1898),  XI,  No^  1062; 
printed  In  part  in  Henry  8.  Commager  and  Richard  B.  Morris,  eds.,  2^e 
Spirit  of  *Beventy-Bix  (2  vcls.;  Indianapolis  and  New  York,  1958),  II,  1075. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  early  November,  that  the  cautious 
Qinton  could  impliment  Germain’s  order.*  By  then,  with  winter 
approaching  and  the  military  situation  in  New  York  placid  and 
ailm,  the  weather  in  Georgia  inviting,  Clinton  ordered  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell*  to  launch  the  invasion  of  the 
South;  Savannah  the  initial  objective.  To  compliment  Campbell’s 
command.  Brigadier  General  Augustine  Prevost,  directing  Florida 
operations,  was  ordered  to  push  north  in  support.* 

Sailing  from  Sandy  Hook,  November  27  th,  under  escort  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  Campbell  arrived  off  the  island  of  Tybee,  fifteen 
miles  below  the  target  city,  December  23  rd.®  His  forces,  number¬ 
ing  no  more  than  3,500,  consisted  of  the  “Seventy-first  Regiment 
of  Foot,  two  battalions  of  Hessians,  four  battalions  of  Provincials 
and  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery.”* 

Because  of  a  strong  southerly  current,  the  invasion  flotilla 
was  unable  to  penetrate  the  River’s  mouth  until  the  following 
day,  with  several  ships  being  delayed  until  December  27th.^  Mili¬ 
tary  operations,  however,  commenced. 

Lacking  intelligence  of  both  the  terrain  and  the  state  of  Geor- 

2.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Lt.  Col.  Archibald  Campbell,  November  8,  17778. 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Report  on  American  Manuscripts . . . 
(6  Tols.;  London,  1904),  I,  339. 

3.  Archibald  Campbell,  knighted  by  the  Crown  in  1785,  was  born  In 
Inverary,  ScoUand,  in  1739.  October,  1758,  he  was  appointed  Captain  in  the 
42nd  Regiment;  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major,  December,  1760;  and  com¬ 
missioned  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  71st  Regiment  in  1775.  Subsequently,  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  December,  1779,  and  was  made  a  Major  General  on 
March  20,  1782.  From  1781  to  1784  he  served  as  governor  of  Jamaica,  and 
from  1785  to  1789,  as  governor  of  Madras,  commanding  the  British  forces  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Eiast  Indies.  During  his  American  tour  of  duty,  he 
was  a  member  of  Parliament  from  Sterling  (1774-1780),  and  on  returning  to 
England  in  1789  was  once  again  re-elected.  He  died  in  London,  March  31, 
1791. 

4.  Unidentified  letter,  November  21,  1778,  Papers  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  No.  160,  pp.  503-504;  Prevost  to  Germain,  Savannah,  January  18, 
1779.  Stevens,  Facsimiles,  XII,  No.  1251.  Prevost’s  orders  from  Clinton  were 
dated  October  20,  and  were  received,  November  27,  1778. 

5.  The  naval  convoy  for  the  transport  ships  consisted  of  the  Phoenix  and 
Yigilant,  frigates;  the  armed  sloop,  Oreentoich;  the  armed  brig,  Keppel,  and 
a  galley,  the  Comet. 

6.  The  Hessian  Regiments  were  from  Woellwrath  and  Wissenbach,  and 
the  "Provincials”  were  Tories  recruited  in  New  York. 

7.  Commodore  Hyde  Parker  to  Philip  Stephense,  January  14-15,  1779. 
Stevens,  Facsimiles,  XII,  No.  1246.  This  letter  also  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  the  Savannah  campaign. 
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gia’s  defense,  Sir  James  Baird’s  Hi^and  Company  of  light- 
infantry  was  put  ashore,  along  with  a  naval  officer.  Lieutenant 
Qark,  at  Wilmington  Creek  on  Christmas  night.  Their  mission, 
“to  seize  any  of  the  inhabitants  they  might  find’’  for  intelligence 
purposes,  was  successful.  Two  men  were  captured  and  from  them 
the  British  “learned  the  most  satisfactory  intelligence  concerning 
the  state  of  matters  at  Savannah.”® 

Colonel  Campbell  gleaned  from  his  informants  that  Major 
General  Robert  Howe,  commanding  the  American  Southern 
army,  a  force  of  some  700  Continentals  and  150  militia,  was 
thirty  miles  away  at  Sunbury.  Savannah’s  naval  defense  were 
reduced  to  “Two  Row  Galley’s  in  the  mouth  of  Augustine  Creek, 
that  the  Batteries  which  had  been  erected  for  Defense  of  the  River 
were  much  out  of  Repair.  .  .  .”  Since  few  troops  were  in  the  city 
proper,  Campbell,  with  his  superior  force,  decided,  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  Commodore  Hyde  Parker,  commanding  the  naval 
squadron,  to  commence  the  attack.  On  December  26th,  the  in¬ 
vasion  would  begin. 

Although  only  token  resistence  was  expected,  nature  inter¬ 
vened.  The  Royal  Navy’s  escort  vessels  went  aground,  as  did 
the  transports,  in  the  shallow  waters  near  shore.  On  the  morning 
of  December  27th,  however,  the  landing  was  effected  at  the 
plantation  of  one  Burton,  the  frist  practical  landing-place  on  the 
Savannah  River  which  offered  firm  ground.  By  2:00  p.m.,  troops 
and  artillery  were  safely  disembarked.  Rebel  defense  proved  minor. 
British  casualties  totaled  4  or  5  dead,  8  or  10  wounded.  The 
battle  for  Georgia  was  launched.® 

The  American  force  was  no  match  for  the  superior  invading 

8.  Campbell  to  Germain,  January  16,  1779.  Ibid.,  No.  1247;  printed  In  full 
In  Commager  and  Morris,  eds..  Spirit  of  'Seventy-six,  11,  1076-79.  This  is  a 
full  rei>ort  on  Campbell’s  operations  and  the  description  of  events  given 
above  Is  drawn  partly  from  this  document. 

9.  Letters  of  Parker  and  Campbell  cited  above  in  notes  7  and  8.  Concise 
accounts  of  Georgia  military  events  are  given  in:  John  R.  Alden,  The 
American  Revolution,  1775-1783  (New  York,  1954),  228-30,  and  in  his  The 
South  in  the  Revolution,  1763-1789  ([Baton  Rouge,  La.],  1957)  232-36; 
Christopher  Ward,  The  War  0  fthe  Revolution,  ed.  by  John  R.  Alden,  (2  vols.; 
New  York,  1952),  II,  679-83,  842;  and  Kenneth  Coleman.  "Restored  Colonial 
Georgia,  1779-1782,"  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XL  (1956),  1-20. 
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British  army.  Through  the  assistance  of  Quamino  Dolly,  an 
aged  Negro,  Campbell  learned  of  a  “private  way”  through  the 
swampy  terrain  to  Savannah.  This  enabled  him  to  out-flank  the 
defense.  Caught  in  a  pincer  trap,  the  defenders  were  either  cap¬ 
tured  or  fled  in  disorganized  retreat  to  Cherokee  Hill,  and  subse¬ 
quently  from  there  to  South  Carolina,  leaving  Georgia  to  the 
British.  On  December  29th,  Savannah  fell.'® 

Spurred  to  action  by  this  turn  of  events.  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  newly  appointed  Continental  commander  of  the  South, 
attempted  to  rout  the  British.  With  an  army  of  6,000,  of  which 
only  1,000  were  Continentak,  Lincoln  launched  his  first  counter¬ 
offensive  April  23,  1779,  crossing  Savannah  River  and  marchii^ 
against  Augusta.  When  General  Prevost,  who  had  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  British  operations  in  Georgia  in  mid- January,  counter¬ 
marched  by  clever  manuever,  Lincoln  was  defeated  at  Briar 
Creek,  some  50  miles  above  Savannah.  A  second  attempt  in  May 
was  slightly  more  successful.  Lincoln  forced  Prevost  to  retreat 
from  an  imminent  capture  of  Charleston,  but  Georgia  remained 
in  British  hands.  The  British  lion  had  sunk  its  teeth  into  Georgia 
soil,  not  to  be  dislodged  until  1783.“ 

The  document  which  folloi^'s  riieds  considerable  light  on  these 
early  events  of  1779.^*  Prepared  by  an  unknown  British  engineer 
for  the  use  of  Campbell’s  invasion  force,  the  manuscript  is  housed 
in  the  Department  of  Special  Collections,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  and  is  herein  reproduced  by  permission.  The  docu¬ 
ment  was  purchased  from  the  estate  of  A.  T.  F.  Fraser  of  Aber- 
traff,  England,  the  last  male  descendant  of  General  Simon  Fntser 
who  fought  under  General  Wolfe  at  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

It  consists  of  28  handwritten  pages  and  three  finely  drawn 
maps.  The  text  of  the  document  was  annotated  with  footnotes 
by  its  author  and  these  notes  have  been  included  in  the  transcribed 

10.  Campbell  to  Clinton,  and  to  Germain,  January  16,  1779.  Sterens, 
racsimilet,  XII,  No.  1246  and  1247. 

11.  Coleman,  “Re$tored  Colonial  Oeorffia”  6-20. 

12.  Campbell,  in  writing  to  Germain  in  a  second  letter  dated  Janaary  16, 
1779,  made  extensive  use  of  the  document  which  is  herein  presented.  Stevens, 
FactimUU,  XII,  No.  1249. 
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version  that  follows.  These  manuscript  notes  have  been  designated, 
as  in  the  original  text,  with  alphabetical  notations.  The  complete 
document  is  here  reproduced  as  it  appears  in  the  original. 

Memorandums 

of  the  Road,  and  the  March  of  a  Corps  of  Troops  from  Savannah 
to  Augusta,  and  some  subsequent  Occurences. 

The  Road  from  Savannah  to  Cherokee-hill,  (distant  ei^t  miles) 
is  very  smooth  and  level,  but  some  what  sandy;  it  has  in  general 
a  small  narrow  ditch  upon  each  side  to  prevent  it’s  being  oversowed 
from  deep  and  extensive  Swamps  that  border  it  in  different  places, 
and  although  raised  above  the  common  level,  yet  in  a  rainy  season 
it  is,  in  many  parts  covered  with  water  so  as  to  be  even  impassable; 
the  Ground,  immediatly  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  is  covered 
with  wood  and  so  thick  and  close  in  some  swamps,  that  a  foot  pas¬ 
senger  cannot  get  thro’  them;  the  dry  ground  is  for  the  most  part 
a  pine-barren,  so  open  as  to  be  easily  run  thro’  by  foot  or  horse: 
There  are  different  valuable  plantations  to  the  right  hand  upon 
the  banks  of  the  River  Savannah,  belonging,  some  to  rebels,  others 
to  better  Subjects;  there  are  a  few  bridges  to  pass,  but  easily  kept 
in  repair:  Cherokee-hill  is  as  a  small  Plantation  aparentlv  lately 
settled.® 

From  Cherokee-hill  to  Abercom^  is  six  miles;  the  road  is  nearly  the 
same  as  to  the  last  Stage;  in  some  parts  a  little  more  sandy  but  in 
general  less  swampy:  some  Plantations  that  line  the  Road,  vary  the 
Scene  and  make  it  more  pleasing:  the  house  of  Abercom  is  fine  and 
spacious,  and  built  in  more  taste  than  the  Situation  deserves,  it  is  upon 
the  Bank  of  a  Creek,  that  runs  into  the  Savannah,  about  3  miles 
Parisburg  [Purryburg];  and  navigable  for  small  Craft  to  Mill-Creek, 
(where  it  branches  to  the  Savannah,)  and  for  Canoes  and  Boats  (by 
Mill-Creek)  to  F.benezer  bridge. 

From  Abercom  to  Ebenezer  is  eleven  miles,  the  road  is  the  same 
as  the  last  mentioned,  smooth  and  well-made;  the  Plantations  that  are 
seen  from  it  apear  to  be  good  soil,  and  yeild  plenty  of  Indian 
Com,  Rice  and  some  Rye;  different  Creeks  that  the  supplied  with 
water  from  Swamps  &ca.  discharge  it  in  course  of  this  Stage  into  the 
Savannah;  there  is  a  ferry  (called  Tubilees®  upon  the  River,  3  miles 
below  Ebenezer  on  this  side  and  about  254  above  Parisbourg,  on  the 
Carolina  shore;  it  is  difficult  to  be  got  to  on  this  side,  especially  in  wet 
Weather,  upon  account  of  two  Creeks  and  interveening  deep 
swamps  that  must  be  past  to  get  to  the  boat,  and  then  the  River 
is  rapid;  the  Creek  which  crosses  the  road  near  Ebenezer  is  deep 
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Tind  impassable  while  the  bridge  is  down  if  some  other  contrivance 
is  not  substituted  in  place  of  it.  The  Town  of  Ebenezr^  is  settled 
by  Germans  and  contains  20  odd  houses;  there  was  a  kind  of  silk 
manufactory-factor)'  established  here,  but  it  never  arrived  to  any 
great  perfection. 

From  Ebenezer  to  Trytland’s  on  the  Two  Sisters^  is  10  miles; 
after  passing  the  Creek  which  you  cross  upon  quiting  Ebenezer 
you  come  to  a  few  good  Plantations  that  extend  from  the  right  of  the 
road  almost  to  the  river-side;  they  yeild  both  Com  and  rice  and  have 
plenty  of  pasture  for  Cattle;  the  Bank  of  the  river  here  at  Trytlands 
IS  higher  upon  this  side  than  the  other,  and  the  ferry  (which  is 
sometimes  used)  a  little  above  the  house  is  very  difficult  to  be  got 
to,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  at  Tubilee’s. 

From  the  Two  Sisters  to*  Tuccasseking  is  3  miles;  this  last  planta¬ 
tion  lies  high  in  comparison  to  the  Ground  that  we  have  just 
travelled  over;  the  present  possessor  has  but  a  scanty  livelihood  if  his 
Stock  of  Cattle  does  not  turn  out  to  good  account;  a  Run  of 
Water  that  washes  the  bottom  of  a  Gulley  which  separates  the  rising 
Ground  that  this  farm  house  stands  upon  from  a  higher  hill  of  deep 
sandy  Ascent,  makes  this  situation  more  convenient;  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  Cattle  or  hogs  and  great  plenty  of  venison  in  this  district. 

From  Tuccassee-king  to  Hudson’ ss  house  and  ferry  is  10  Miles; 
the  road  after  ascending  the  steep  sandy  hill  above  mentioned,  is  very 
good  and  easy,  the  bank  of  the  river  on  this  side  is  high  and 
steep,  almost  parallel  to  the  main  road,  and  nowhere  above  2  miles 
distant  from  it;  Mountpleasant,  Killicrank  is  &ca  upon  the  right  hand 
are  well  improved  Plantations,  valuable  for  their  produce  and  im¬ 
mediate  Communication  with  the  river;  this  Stage  has  few  Swamps 
near  the  road  and  the  woody  part  is  an  open,  firm  pine-barren  that 
mav  be  easilv  galloped  thro! 

Hudson’s  house  is  upon  a  high,  healthy  open  situation,  and  close 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  overlook  a  field  and  swampy  wood 
upon  the  Carolina  side;  the  Flat  used  at  the  ferry  was  stationed  a  little 
above  the  house;  to  quit  this  Ground  you  descend  gradually  an  easy 
piece  of  road,  cross  a  run  of  water  that  once  kept  a  mill  agoing,  and 
then  raise  a  hill  that  is  steep  for  Carriages,  and  difficult  to  be  forced 
if  disputed  by  an  enemy. 

At  2%  miles  from  Hudsons  the  road  forks;  the  one  to  the  right 
leading  to  the  Coworols  bridge  upon  Briar  creek,  is  called  the  river 
or  lower  road,  and  the  other  to  Paris’s  bridge  &ca,  the  upper  or  back 
road:  from  the  fork  to  Mill-Creek  (7  miles)  the  road  cannot  be  called 
bad,  though  more  unequal  and  rough  than  what  we  have  hitherto 
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past  over;  the  wood  is  open  and  except  two  spots,  where  water  lodges 
upon  the  road,  carriages  may  go  on  without  much  difficulty  or  in¬ 
terruption. 

About  200  yards  before  you  get  to  Mill-Creek  there  is  a  clear  spot^ 
that  the  road  leads  thro’;  the  ground  to  the  right  rises  gradually  thro’ 
an  open  pine -barren  ’till  you  get  in  sight  of  the  Savannah,  the  left 
is  bordered  by  a  Swamp;  in  advancing  to  the  Creek,  the  Ground 
slopes  gently  before  you;  the  thicket  upon  the  left  hand  is  very  close 
and  swampy  the  wood  upon  the  right  is  open  and  easy;  the  Creek 
has  commonly  but  little  water  and  is  fordable  almost  every  where, 
above  and  below  the  Mill-dam;  From  this  place  to  the  beginning 
of  the  causeway  that  carries  you  to  the  bridge,  you  pass  in  a  Pine- 
barren  thro’  an  ugly  swamp  that  covers  a  piece  of  the  road  with 
water.  The  Causeway  is  more  than  800  yards  long  with  a  deep  swamp 
immediately  upon  each  side;  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  constantly 
here,  made  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Causeway,  to  open 
a  passage  across  the  road,  over  which  a  bridge  is  made,  which  you 
pass,  before  you  get  to  the  Main  bridge  upon  the  creek  which  you  no 
sooner  pass  than  you  get  to  a  farm  with  a  few  out  houses;  about  2 
miles  from  thence,  there  is  a  ferrying  place  upon  the  Savannah;  when 
there  is  a  boat  or  flat  here  it  is  kept  at  Mathews’s  bluff  upon  the 
Carolina  side;  after  passing  by  two  small  plantations,!  you  come 
(at  4  miles  from  the  Bridge’)  to  Conners’s;  before  you  can  dis¬ 
cover  the  house,  you  pass  thro’  some  swamp  Water,  and  ascend 
a  woody  ridge,  that  crosses  the  road  at  Right  Angles  and 
extends  in  that  direction  for  some  hundreds  of  yards,  this  is  the 
strongest  piece  of  Ground  that  fronts  you  from  the  lower  bridge 
’till  after  you  pass  Mobile’s  Pond.  From  Connors’s  you  pass  by 
Green’s  and  Roberts’s  to  Herberts  —  miles  off:  Burton’s  ferry  is 
—  miles  from  the  road;  in  seting  out  from  Herberts  you  pass  a  small 
run  of  water  and  then  rise  a  gradual,  tho’  sandy  ascent  to  get  into 
a  level  good  road  for  about  5  miles  which  carrys  you  to  Mobile’s 
Pond,  a  good  extensive  plantation,  clear  and  open  upon  the  right  of 
the  road  for  a  considerable  extent,  tho’  a  close  wood  lines  the  left: 
a  cross  road  from  the  upper  or  back  one  falls  in  here,  it  is  not  much 
frequented  by  wheel  Carriages. 

From  Mobiles  to  Widow  Gryness  the  Road  is  deep  widi  sand 
and  in  some  places  broken  and  uneven. 

From  Widow  Grynes’s  to  Tellfare’s  Saw-mill  and  house  (10 
miles'),  the  road  is  difficult  for  Carriages;  there  is  one  deep  Gulley 
that  could  not  be  forced  in  front  of  well  defended;  the  run  of  Water 
is  here  deep  and  the  hills  upon  each  side  are  so  steep  and  rugged,  that 
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the  road  is  necessarily  made  to  slant  and  winde  to  be  passable  for 
Carriages.  From  Tellfares  house  to^  Boggy  Gutt  (  —  miles) 
the  road  is  not  very  good  and  there  is  a  scarsity  of  Forrage,  Gerard’s 
ferry  upon  the  Savannah  is  crost  in  this  Stage  and  the  road  to^ 
Adam’s  ferry  forks’  from  it.  ITie  Ground  upon  this  side  of  the  Creek 
at  Henderson’s  is  much  higher  than  upon  the  other:  after  passing  the 
water  that  runs  from  the  Dams  upon  this  Gutt  about  Vi  a  mile,  the 
remainder  of  the  Road  to  .MacBean’s  Creek  (6  miles  distant)  is  firm 
and  easy. 

The  Pass  at  MacBean’s  Creek  has  a  very  high  steep  hill  upon  this 
side,  and  tho’  the  Crown  and  face  of  the  hill  is  thinly  covered  with 
trees;  the  bottom  and  both  sides  of  the  road  are  very  woody,  close 
and  swampy;  the  road  tho’  made  pretty  easy  and  slanting  in  the 
face  of  the  hill,  a  fall  of  rain  would  soon  cut  it  up  and  destroy  it  for 
Carriages;  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  it  turns  quick  to  the  left  thro’ 
a  thicket  and  swamp,  and  there  takes  a  serpentine  form,  which  pre¬ 
vents  people,  even  upon  the  highest  Ground  from  seeing  the  passage 
of  the  Creek  and  the  road  or  ground  immediately  upon  the  oposite 
side,  a  cannon  therefore  would  avail  little  in  forcing  this  pass,  but 
a  handful  of  Men  could  defend  it  against  a  considerable  force  coming 
on  front  from  the  oposite  side. 

From  this  Creek  to  Spirit  Creek  (6  miles)  the  road  is  not  bad  tho’ 
uneven  and  a  little  hilly;  the  wood  upon  each  side  is  open  and 
free  of  brush:  tho’  the  nin  of  water  that  comes  from  the  Mill  Dams 
upon  Spirit  Creek  is  pretty  considerable,  yet  it  is  to  be  forded  in 
different  places  in  a  good  dry  Season. 

From  Spirit  Creek  to  Augusta  (12  miles)  the  road  is  in  general 
rather  good  than  bad,  tho’  in  some  places  water  lays  upon  it  and  in 
wet  weather  it  must  be  deep  and  troublesome  for  Wheel  Carriages; 
there  are  3  inconsiderable  bridges  across  some  deep  water,  which  deep 
and  extensive  Swamps  discharge;  there  is  particularly  one  pass  called 
the  Coubert™  where  the  road  is  made  thro’  a  close  woody  and  im¬ 
passable  Swamp  loYi  miles  from  Henderson’s  (at  Spirit  Creek).  — 
Upon  coming  near  Augusta  different  roads  lead  to  the  town  and  enter 
it  at  as  many  places:  within  some  miles  of  the  Town  there  are  three 
or  4  mills  and  plenty  of  Indian  Com:  the  upper  Country  yeilds  plenty 
of  wheat  and  several  Inhabitants  distill  whisky  from  wheat  &ca.  which 
will,  upon  a  pinch,  and  an  emergency  satisfy  a  Soldier  in  place  of 
rum. 

After  passing  Herberts  the  features  of  the  Country  become  more 
rough,  uneven,  and  present  a  more  northerly  aspect,  than  the  lower 
parts  of  the  province  which  produce  chiefly  Rice  and  Indigo; 
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every  Plantation  is  well-stocked  widi  Cattle,  and  there  are  some  Pens 
that  have  more  than  8000  Head. 

The  upper  or  back  road  from  the  Forks  near  Hudson’s  is  easier 
and  better  for  Carriages,  than  the  River  Road,  but  docs  not  afford 
so  much  Forrage;  there  are  several  cross  roads  that  branch  off  from 
the  former  and  communicate  with  the  latter;  that  by  Paris’s  bridge 
falls  into  the  other  at  Mobile’s  Pond  and  near  Herberts;  that  which 
Forks  at  old  Calo’s  and  goes  by  Adam’s  ferry,  enters  the  other 
near  Gerards  ferry  and  by  Boggy  Gutt;  that  from  the  New  Bridge 
joins  at  MacBean’s  Creek:  besides  these  principal  Roads  upon  which 
wheel  Carriages  may  travel,  there  are  bye  roads  and  paths, 
that  can  be  shown  by  persons  who  have  resided  for  any  time  in  that 
part  of  the  Province,  &  though  those  several  Creeks  are  in  most 
places  deep  and  troublesome  to  pass,  the  country-people  are  dexterous 
at  making  small  Rafts  of  Rail  Sapplings  &ca.  upon  these 
they  transport  their  baggage.  Saddles,  Arms  &ca  and  swim  their  horses 
along  side:  many  of  the  Rebels  saved  themselves  in  this  manner 
after  their  Defeat  at  Briar  Creek. 

Notes 

(a)  It  was  here  that  Colonel  Campbell  encamped  the  2d  of  January  1779 
with  the  first  part  of  His  Majesty’s  troops  that  marched  up  the  Country 
after  the  taking  of  Savannah. 

(b)  Here  there  was  a  Post  established  and  Strengthened  with  a  Redoubt; 
the  Light  Dragoons  were  some  time  cantoned,  for  the  conveniency  of  Forrage, 
upon  a  Rebel  Plantation  in  this  neighbourhood;  it  was  here  likewise  that 
the  troops  embarked  the  28th  of  April  to  penetrate  into  S.  Carolina  partly 
thro’  the  Swamps  at  Tamacee  (where  some  of  our  Galleys  were  stationed) 
and  partly  in  boats  up  the  River  to  Parisburg. 

(c)  There  was  a  Post  flx’t  at  (h'ouss’s  Plantation  fronting  a  Bridge  and 
Passage  thro’  the  Swamp  from  this  side  to  the  ferry,  and  upon  the  other  side 
(in  (}arolina)  the  Rebels  kept  a  Station,  commonly  of  men:  The  Intricacy  of 
crossing  the  River,  Creeks  and  Swamps  in  Canoes  or  on  Rafts  near  this 
post,  tempted  and  enduced  several  Deserters  from  both  sides  to  risk  their 
Lives. 

(d)  (Tol.  Ciampbell  with  the  troops  under  his  command  arrived  (from 
Cherokee-hiil)  at  En)enezer  the  3d  of  Janry  without  any  oposition  or 
difficulty,  except  that  of  repairing  the  Bridge  upon  the  Oeek  that  covers  one 
flank  of  the  town;  there  was  at  that  time  a  post  established  here,  and  some 
works  thrown  up;  a  quantity  of  provisions,  ammunition,  some  Artillery  and 
small  Arms  were  ordered  to  be  with  all  possible  expedition  brought  from 
Savannah  to  this  place,  to  supply  as  well  such  troops  as  might  be  stationed 
here,  as  others  that  might  proceed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Province, 
or  to  furnish  some  Companies  of  Militia  with  such  of  these  articles  as  they 
were  in  need  of  if  they  were  thought  deserving  of  that  encouragement 
and  Omfidence. 

In  the  months  of  March  *  April  this  post  was  made  very  strong  with  addi¬ 
tional  Redoubts  and  Artillery;  for  it  was  always  considered  that  it  ought 
to  be  made  one  of  the  principal  posts;  because  a  Chain  of  Communication 
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across  the  Country  and  the  Ogeechee  river  might  have  it’s  right  flank  wrtl- 
fiz’t  and  secure  at  Ebenezer,  while  it’s  left  might  extend  to  and  be  covered 
by  the  Qarrison  of  Sunbery;  these  posts  it  was  supposed  would  secure  the 
lower  part  of  the  Province,  and  protect  it’s  Inhabitants  against  the  Incur¬ 
sions  of  plundering  partys,  sent  by  the  Rebels  from  the  upper  Country  or 
from  South  Carolina;  the  two  Creeks  and  swamp  that  cover  %  of  the 
circumference  of  this  post,  have  made  it  naturally  very  strong,  and  whatever 
was  thought  necessary  to  be  added  from  art  the  Engineers  executed,  before 
the  troops  crost  to  Carolina;  for  it  was  not  intended  to  maintain  any  posts 
higher  up  the  Country,  while  the  province  continued  in  it’s  present  State;  the 
troops  that  lay  here  during  the  Summer  were  very  sickly  and  upon  that 
account  the  place  is  since  said  to  be  unhealthy  in  that  time  of  year. 

(e)  This  post  was  established  the  4th  of  January,  two  bridges  in  the 
swamp  leading  to  the  ferry  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed;  the  Rebels  from 
behind  a  small  breastwork  fired  across  the  river,  upon  the  party  that 
was  sent  upon  this  service;  they  likewise  sent  some  patroles  to  the  bank 
oposite  to  the  house;  Trytland  was  lately  a  Tavern-keeper,  but  to  be  a 
Col.  (which  he  is  now)  in  the  rebel  service,  he  has  deserted  a  very  profitable 
Plantation  and  a  good  dwelling  house  at  this  place. 

(f)  A  party  of  mounted  militia  from  a  Company  formed  here  the  4th  of 
January  was  Instructed  by  Col.  Campbell  to  patrole  in  this  Neighbourhood, 
untill  the  King's  troops  moved  up  the  (Country,  for  the  present  the  highest 
post  that  they  were  to  occupy  was  at  the  Sisters’:  the  Col.  returned  to 
Savannah  to  meet  Gen.  Prevost  who  was  expected  there  with  the  troops 
from  St.  Augustine. 

In  the  month  of  April  it  was  proposed  to  try  some  means  of  Attacking  the 
Rebels  under  General  Lincoln,  or  forcing  them  to  retire  from  the  Savannah 
into  the  interior  parts  of  S.  Carolina;  their  Headquarters  were  then  at 
Pnrisburg,  and  detached  posts  opposite  to  the  Sisters,  to  Hudson’s  Ferry. 
About  two  miles  above  Tuccasseeking  and  oposite  to  Parachocola  swamp 
was  the  place  where  it  was  intended  to  cross  the  River  for  the  above  purpose, 
some  of  our  Corps  were  then  at  Hudson’s  and  the  old  Courthouse;  Carriages 
were  prepared  to  transport  some  Flat-boats  and  Canoes  by  land  from 
Ebenezer,  but  tho’  it  was  imagined  that  this  intended  Scheme  was  kept  very 
secret,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Gen.  Lincoln  was  Informed  of  it, 
for  previous  to  my  orders  being  given  to  draw  in,  and  collect  our  most  distant 
’Troops,  Lincoln  moved  with  the  main  part  of  his  force  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Parachocola  Swamp;  which  effectually  made  the  Idea  of  crossing  at  that 
place  be  laid  aside.  When  the  Troops  marched  up  the  (Country  there 
was  a  post  always  kept  at  Tuccassee-King. 

(g)  The  2€th  of  Jany  Col.  Campbell,  with  the  Corps  under  his  Immediate 
command  destined  for  Augusta,  arrived  at  Hudson’s,  and  after  fixing  upon 
a  Detachment  to  remain  there,  he  marched  early  the  27th  with  the  light 
Infantry,  1st  Battn  71st  N.  York  Volunteers,  some  mounted  (Tarolinians  and 
Rangers,  the  whole  about  900  men:  it  was  from  this  post  that  our  troops, 
under  the  orders  of  Col.  Prevost,  march’d  the  2d  of  March  to  surprise  the 
Rebels  at  Briar  Creek:  Hudson’s  house  was  surrounded  with  a  Stocade  and 
was  kept  possession  of  until  the  Army  crost  into  Carolina. 

(h)  When  Col.  Prevost  march’d  from  Hudson’s  to  surprise  the  Rebels 
at  Briar  Creek,  the  1st  Battn  71st  with  2  field  pieces  was  ordered  to 
this  place  to  cover  and  mask  the  movement  of  tiie  Corps  that  made  the 
Circuit  to  get  into  the  enemy's  rear,  but  it  can  by  no  means  be  though 
a  strong  post,  especially  for  an  inconsiderable  force,  because  any  enemy  may 
turn  either  or  both  flanks  and  attack  them  and  the  rear  at  the  same  time. 

(i)  ’The  surprise  at  Briar  (Treek  was  so  compleat  that  the  first  notice  the 
Rebels  had  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  was  when  the  Light  Infantry  fired 
upon  and  drove  in  their  picqnets  at  one  of  those  plantations  about  1  mile 
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and  M  from  the  Bridge:  In  the  pcmnic  and  Oonetemation  that  they 
were  seised  with,  they  ran  into  the  Swamps,  Creek  Aca.  riTer,  each  man  as 
his  heels  could  carry  him;  but  the  greater  number  escaped  to  our  left,  and 
under  cover  of  the  night  with  the  help  of  a  Boat,  a  few  Canoes  and  Rafts, 
they  crossed  to  Carolina;  most  of  their  horse-men  got  up  the  Country,  past 
by  Liambert’s  without  halting  or  drawing  bridle;  had  our  Troops  arrived  so 
as  to  be  able  to  begin  the  Attack  earlier  than  between  4  and  5  oClock,  (few 
of  the  Rebels  could  have  escaped)  ad  it  was,  the  attack  was  so  sudden  and 
unexpected,  that  they  attempted  to  make  little  or  no  resistance. 

(l)  [The  author  placed  (1)  before  (k)  and  gave  no  footnote  for  this  letter. 
He  omitted  altogether  (J).] 

(k)  It  was  by  this  road  that  Col.  Campbell  returned  to  Hudson’s  on 
his  way  back  from  Augusta;  The  Ferry  at  Adam’s  is  crost  in  a  Flat,  however, 
for  the  greater  expedition  we  made  a  wooden  bridge  a  little  below  the  ferry: 
the  10th  the  whole  cros  and  march’d  to  Lamberts  (10  miles  off)  (3ol.  (Campbell 
once  intended  to  establish  a  Post  where  Adam’s  house  stands;  a  high 
Ground  over-looking  the  ferry  and  Creek  and  the  Swamp  thro’  which  the 
road  to  Lambert’s  leads. 

Col.  Campbell  was  informed  at  Boggy-Outt,  that  a  Corps  of  the  Rebels 
under  Brigadier  Elbert,  lay  at  MacBean’s  Creek  to  dispute  that  pass,  but 
knowing  that  the  Creek  was  to  be  past  farther  up  the  Country,  the  Light 
Infantry  with  their  field  pieces  were  ordered  to  march  in  the  night,  to  get 
into  the  enemy’s  rear,  while  the  other  Corps  advanced  to  attack  them  in 
Front,  the  Scheme  would  probably  have  succeeded  had  not  Elbert  been 
acquainted  of  it,  by  the  treachery  of  man  who  was  too  much  confided  in; 
the  Rebels  retired  precipitatly  and  left  their  Provisions  upon  their  Ground,  as 
they  welre  divided  into  Messes;  in  the  evening  (of  the  30th  Janry)  when  our 
troops  arrived  at  Spirit  (Treek  the  Rebels  were  upon  the  opoelte  side  and 
began  to  fire  upon  Us  from  behind  houses  and  other  defences,  but  upon  our 
firing  a  few  Canon  shot  and  throwing  two  Shells  from  a  4  H  inch  Howitxer, 
they  all  took  to  their  heels,  some  by  the  main  road,  others  ran  by  a  path  thro’ 

the  Swamp  towards  the  river,  in  order  to  cross  it  at - .  As  the  Sun  was 

now  down,  the  troops  could  do  no  more  than  take  up  their  ground  and  place 
the  necessary  Guards. 

Henderson’s  house  here  is  within  a  kind  of  wooden,  or  stocaded  Fort, 
which  was  erected  as  a  security  and  Defence  against  the  Indians.  Ck>l.  Camp¬ 
bell  ordered  some  repairs  to  be  made  to  it,  and  a  few  days  after  a  party  was 
stationed  there,  and  a  Com  Mill  was  employed  there,  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Troops. 

(m)  This  is  a  very  ugly  pass  to  be  forced  by  the  main  road;  the  Swamp 
is  so  deep,  woody  and  close  that  it  can  not  be  penetrated,  and  in  approaching 
it,  the  wood  is  so  close  to  the  road  that  it  affords  cover  and  shelter  to  a 
skillful  enemy,  and  it  will  be  hazardous  for  troops  unacquainted  with  it  to 
attempt  a  pursuit;  before  we  got  near  it  a  Mr.  Manson,  was  brought  from  a 
Plantation  upon  the  right  of  the  road,  he  with  a  great  deal  of  pretended 
friendship  Informed  us  that  300  Riflemen  had  crost  the  Savannah  the  night 
before,  to  Join  400  men  to  lay  in  Ambush  in  the  Coubert  (or  Cupboard)  and 
attack  us  upon  our  March;  he  told  this  with  so  much  seeming  Confidence, 
that  Col.  Campbell  halted,  rested  the  Troops  and  then  ordered  the  Light 
Infantry.  Light  Dragoons,  a  Detachment  of  the  71st  and  some  others  under 
Col.  Maitland  to  head  the  Swamp  and  by  that  Circuit  to  endeavour  to  get 
into  the  enemys  rear  and  cut  them  off;  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  to  remain 
where  they  halted,  nntill  it  was  suposed  that  the  other  CTorps  had  got  round, 
but  in  the  mean  time  some  Inhabitant  came  in  to  ns,  who  undeceived  us^  and 
assured  ns  that  there  was  not  an  enemy  upon  the  road  before  us,  and  that 
the  rear  of  the  Rebels  were  crossing  with  some  Stores  Aca.  from  Augusta, 
ws  found  this  to  be  the  case  and  that  Mr.  Manson  was  at  best  a  dubious 
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Character:  (upon  our  Arrival  in  Augusta,  we  found  but  a  few  families,  and 
some  of  these  had  hut  the  female  part  at  home  however  a  few  days  after  a 
considerable  number  of  the  (Country  people  came  in  to  give  up  their  arms, 
and  take  the  Oath  of  allegiance;  they  readily  agreed  to  form  Militia) 
Companies  in  different  Districts,  and  to  keep  a  guard  at  various  Stations, 
officers  (men  the  most  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  the  Inhabitants)  were 
appointed  over  them  for  that  purpose,  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to  any 
regularity;  therefore  no  real,  substancial  Services  from  them  could  be 
depended  upon  or,  for  some  time  looked  for  but  by  people  of  too  sanguine 
Ehcpectations  who  would  not  consider  that  they  were  mostly  Crackers, 
whose  promises  are  often  like  their  Boasts;  however  some  from  Wrights- 
borough  and  the  upper  Country,  supplied  our  Commissary  with  flower,  and 
others  were  preparing  to  distill  Whisky  to  supply  the  Want  of  rum;  a 
magazine  was  formed,  ovens  built  and  every  Step  taken  to  have  a  well- 
regulated,  and  well-supplied  Garrison  established  here.  (Emmissarys  were 
sent  into  the  back  Settlements  of  the  Carolinas;  An  Indian  Chief  and 
Warrior,  who  came  from  his  nation  to  receive'and  give  a  Talk,  was  loaded 
with  presents  and  sent  back  satisfied.  The  Rebels  under  Genl  Williamson, 
were  encamped  upon  a  Ridge  in  the  Wood  upon  the  oposite  side  of  the  River; 
Some  Plata  were  made  to  enable  us  to  get  at  them  for  their  Piquets  and 
Patroles  came  often  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  some  times  fir^  across. 
About  this  time  a  detached  Corps  from  Lincoln’s  Army  arrived  at  and  en¬ 
camped  near  Moores  bluff;  their  light  troops  occupied  some  intermediate 
passes  on  the  Way  to  Williamson’s  (Damp,  and  Intelligence  was  brought  that 
his  (Dorps  was  considerably  augmented,  and  that  they  meant  to  cross  above 
and  below  Augusta,  in  order  to  hem  our  Detachmt  if  they  could  into  very 
small  bounds.  When  the  Militia  was  now  ordered  to  Strengthen  the  poets 
that  were  alotted  them,  at  the  different  crossing  places  along  the  River,  it 
was  plainly  seen  that  they  could  not  be  dpended  upon;  if  their  Asistance  was 
seriously  wanted;  they  could  not  be  got  to  turn  out  or  asemble. 

Accts  were  at  the  same  time  received  from  below  of  Aprehensions  there 
that  Lincoln  would  cross  and  take  post  so  as  to  interupt  or  cut  off,  if 
possible,  our  Communication  with  our  poets  in  that  part,  it  was  thought 
improper  to  occupy  posts  so  distant  as  to  be  liable  to  such  disagreeable 
(Dircumstances,  and  for  these  reasons  Col.  Campbell  resolved  to  march  back 
to  Hudson;  he  accordingly  marched  the  night  oC  the  14th.  Febry  and  went 
by  Boggy  Gutt,  Odham’s  Ferry,  Lambert’s  and  the  Beaver  Dams,  &ca. 

Most  of  the  Settlements  (along  both  the  Roads)  from  Ebenezer  to  Augusta 
are  in  a  ruinous,  neglected  State;  two-thirds  of  them  deserted,  some  of  their 
Owners  following  The  King’s  troops  others  with  the  Rebels,  and  both  re¬ 
vengefully  destroying  the  property  of  each  other. 
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THE  ANDERSONVILLE  JOURNAL  OF 
SERGEANT  J.  M.  BURDICK 

Edited  by  Ovid  L.  Futch* 

This  journal  covers  the  three  months  from  its  author’s  cap¬ 
ture  at  the  Battle  of  Lynchburg  June  19,  1864,  to  October 
24,  at  which  time  he  was  in  Florence,  South  Carolina.  A  little 
over  two  months  of  this  period  he  was  in  Andersonville  Prison, 
the  notorious  prisoner-of-war  camp  in  southwestern  Georgia 
where  over  13,000  Union  soldiers  died  between  February  25, 
1864  and  April  17,  1865.* 

The  Confederate  government  ordered  the  establishment  of 
Andersonville  Prison  late  in  1863  after  the  exchange  system  had 
broken  down  and  it  appeared  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold 
large  numbers  of  prisoners  indefinitely.  Prisoners  were  moved  to 
Andersonville  from  Richmond  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  transport¬ 
ing  food  to  them  over  the  heavily  taxed  Virginia  railroads  and 
to  make  them  more  secure  from  Federal  raids.^ 

The  Confederacy  planned  a  prison  for  only  10,000  men. 
Prisoners  began  arriving  before  preparations  for  receiving  them 
were  completed;  and  from  the  very  beginning  the  needs  of  the 
prisoners  were  greater  than  the  resources  available  for  their  satis¬ 
faction.  The  stockade  soon  became  over-crowded,  and  although 
a  lo-acre  addition  was  made  to  the  original  2  6 14  acres,  prisoners 
kept  coming  in  such  large  numbers  that  in  August  over  33,000  were 
herded  together  in  the  enclosure  at  one  time.* 

Over-crowding,  inadequate  diet,  lack  of  shelter,  poor  sanitation, 
great  deficiencies  in  medicines  and  medical  care,  and  the  mental 
despondency  attendant  upon  such  conditions  led  to  a  shocking 
amount  of  sickness  and  death.*  Responsibility  for  the  deplorable 
conditions  at  Andersonville  is  a  controversial  matter,  but  the  rela¬ 
tively  few  extant  diaries  of  men  who  were  there  impress  upon 
the  reader  with  undeniable  conviction  the  stark  reality  of  their 
suffering.  And  Sergeant  Burdick’s  death  so  soon  after  his  release 


*A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  UnlTersity  of  South  Florida,  Tampa. 
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reminds  us  that  the  grave  stones  in  Andersonville  National  Ceme^ 
tery  do  not  tell  rfie  whole  story  of  the  results  of  the  tragedy  en¬ 
acted  a  quarter-mile  to  the  southeast,  where  the  stockade  was  lo¬ 
cated. 

Sergeant  John  M.  Burdick  of  Greenwich,  Washington  County, 
New  York  served  in  Company  I,  21st  New  York  Cavalry.  He  was 
captured  at  the  Battle  of  Lynchburg  June  19,  1864  and  confined 
in  a  tobacco  warehouse  in  Lynchbui^  for  three  days  before  being 
sent  to  Andersonville  Prison  at  Anderson,  Georgia,  via  Danville, 
Virginia.  Leaving  Andersonville  September  13,  he  was  sent  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  paroled  December  16, 
1864.  Six  days  later  Sergeant  Burdick  obtained  a  furlough  from 
Camp  Parole,  Maryland,  and  made  his  way  to  his  father’s  Green¬ 
wich  residence,  where  he  died  January  8,  1865.“  The  original  of 
his  journal  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Richard  J.  Harris,  Swains- 
boro,  Georgia. 

June,  1864: 

Tuesday  20.  confined  in  a  Tobacco  ware  house  in  Lynchburg 
Wedn^ay  21.  There  are  250  Prisoners  in  this  prison  in  two  small 
rooms,  our  rations  consist  of  com  Bread  and  Bacon 
Thursday  22.  We  took  the  cars  this  morning  at  Lynchburg  and 
rode  95  miles  to  Danville,  Va  here  we  lay  in  the  cars  all  night 
Friday  23.  We  were  marched  through  the  town  and  confined  in 
a  Tobacco  House  here  we  have  more  room  than  at  Lynchburg 
July: 

Thursday  6.  200  Prisoners  came  in  today,  they  are  from  Sheridan’s 
command 

Friday  7.  No  news  of  an  exchange  or  parole  yet,  all  quiet  in  camp 
Saturday  8.  Over  200  prisoners  came  in  today,  all  quiet  in  camp 
they  die  off  in  camp  and  Hospital  at  the  rate  of  50  per  day 
Sunday  9.  300  Prisoners  came  in  today  two  of  the  21st  N.  Y. 
Cavalry,  making  13  in  all  of  the  21st  here 
Monday  10.  300  Prisoners  came  in  again  today.  Some  were  from 
Hunter  army,*  I  have  felt  tip-top  ever  since  I  came  in  this  hole 
Wednesday  12.'^  700  prisoners  came  in  today  there  is  a  report 
we  will  be  paroled  next  month,  I  hope  it  will  prove  true 
Thursday  13.  All  quiet  in  camp,  we  hear  no  news  of  movements 
of  our  troops  except  what  we  leam  from  prisoners 
Friday  14.  There  was  considerable  stir  in  camp  today  the  Sergts 
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of  the  different  detachments  were  called  out  and  told  that  if  there 
was  an  attempt  to  escape  from  prison  the  Rebs  would  open  with  their 
artillery 

Saturday  1 5.  No  news  today,  I  dont  die  in  this  place  not  by  a  good 
deal 

Sunday  16.  Today  a  tunnel  was  discovered  by  the  rebel  authorities,' 
4  of  the  prisoners  had  dug  a  well  60  feet  deep  about  20  feet  down 
^ey  had  struck  out  dug  20  feet  outside  the  stockade  and  were  a  going 
to  escape  in  10  nights,  one  of  our  men  betrayed  them  for  a  plug  of 
tobacco. 

Monday  17.  All  quiet  in  camp  today  our  rations  consist  of  Com 
meal  and  Molasses 

Wednesday  19.  All  quiet  in  camp  today,  there  is  a  raiding  party 
of  our  artilleiy  in  this  place,  I  hope  they  will  come  up  here  ana  pay 
the  Rebs  a  call.  The  Rebs  commenced  throwing  up  earth  works  this 
morning,  they  worked  all  day,'  all  quiet  in  camp 

Friday  21.  All  quiet  in  camp  today 

Saturd^  22.  A  large  number  of  prisoners  came  in  today,  about 
600,  the  Rebs  have  got  the  fort  almost  completed  outside  the  Stock¬ 
ade,  all  quiet  in  camp  today 

Sunday  23.  All  quiet  in  camp  today.  There  is  a  report  that  our 
commissioners  and  the  rest  have  agreed  to  exchange  the  general  belief 
is  we  will  be  out  of  this  by  next  month 

Monday  24.  All  quiet  in  camp  today 

Tuesday  25.  No  chance  to  get  out  of  this  Horrid  place  yet,  for 
the  last  few  days,  we  have  drawn  Rice  and  meal,  no  salt.  We  dont 
have  wood  enough  to  cook  half  of  what  we  get. 

Wednesday  26.  All  quiet  today 

Thursday  27.  A  number  of  prisoners  came  in  today  6  of  the  21st 
&  one  of  my  company 

Friday  28.  A  large  number  was  carried  out  today  dead,  it  rained 
last  night.  I  saw  about  40  myself,  1800  prisoners  came  in  today  they 
bring  good  news,  that  diere  is  to  be  an  exchange  of  prisoners  ist  of 
Aug.  I  hope  it  is  true 

Saturday  29.  Another  large  squad  of  prisoners  came  in  today  and 
three  of  the  21st  N.  Y.  Cavalry 

Sunday  30.  The  rebels  have  got  a  large  fort  completed,  just  out¬ 
side  the  Stockade 

Monday  31.  All  quiet  today,  1  have  been  sick  with  a  cold  for 
several  days. 

August: 

Tuesday  i.  They  are  taking  out  the  sick  and  wounded  today 
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Wednesday  2.  Today  we  heard  of  the  capture  of  Gen.  Stoneman 
400  of  the  men  that  were  captured  with  him  came  in  today 
Thursday  3.  All  quiet  in  camp  today,  600  prisoners  came  in 
Friday  4.  We  are  expecting  a  parole  or  Exchange  every  day.  All 
quiet 

Saturday  5.  There  is  a  report,  they  have  commenced  paroling  the 
sick,  about  2000  have  been  taken  out,^°  all  quiet  today 
Sunday  6.  All  quiet  today.  They  are  taking  out  the  sick  and 
wounded 

Monday  7.  Two  Battery  Parties  of  Sherman’s  were  attacked  about 
80  miles  from  diis  place,  and  all  but  2  pieces,  600  of  them  are  here 
now  their  mission  was  to  go  to  Macon  to  relieve  the  prisoners,  All 
quiet 

Tuesday  8.  All  quiet  in  camp 

Wedne^ay  9.  Today  the  stockade  fell  in  a  long  distance.  It  was 
on  account  of  the  rain,  it  was  the  hardest  rain  I  ever  saw.  As  the 
Stockade  fell  the  rebels,  fell  in  line  got  their  artillery  out'* 

Thursday  10.  A  large  number  of  prisoners  were  drowned  last 
night.'*  AU  quiet  today 

Friday  11.  The  Rebs  are  building  Barracks  inside  the  Stockade 
They  say  it  is  for  their  own  prisoners  after  they  are  paroled'* 
Saturday  12.  A  number  of  prisoners  came  in  today 
Sunday  13.  All  quiet  today 

Monday  14.  All  quiet  today.  No  talk  of  exchange  yet 
Tuesday  15.  Quiet  today,  1  guess  we  will  be  obliged  to  stay  here 
all  winter 

Wednesday  16.  Nothing  done  today 
TTiursday  17.  Nothing  done  today 
Friday  18.  The  Rebels  are  building  Barracks  inside  the  Stockade 
I  hope  they  are  not  for  us. 

Saturday  19.  Rained  hard  in  the  afternoon 
Sunday  20.  All  quiet  today,  1700  have  died  in  15  days. 

Monday  21.  Good  news  of  exchange  again 
Tuesday  22.  A  few  prisoners  came  in  today 
Wedn^ay.  Nothing  done  today. 

Thursday  24.  A  number  of  officers  were  taken  out  today,  they 
passed  themselves  off  for  privates  when  they  were  captured. 

Friday  25.  All  quiet  t(^ay. 

Saturday  26.  All  ^uiet  today 
Sunday  27.  All  quiet  today 
Monday  28.  All  quiet  today 
Tuesday  29.  All  quiet  today. 
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Wednesday  30.  All  ^et  today. 

Thursday  31.  If  the  Rebels  would  give  us  enough  to  eat  we  would 
be  better  off,  but  we  don’t  get  half  enough,  they  are  dying  off  neariy 
100  per  day 

September: 

Friday  i.  The  weather  begins  to  get  cold,  all  quiet  today. 

Saturday  2.  F.  Hofgersank  a  man  of  my  Co.  died  today  there 
is  two  of  us  left  in  this  awful  place 

Sunday  3.  All  quiet  today 

Monday  4.  All  quiet  today 

Tuesday  5.  A  number  of  prisoners  came  in  today  from  Sherman’s 
aimy,  the  news  in  the  papers  is  good 

Wednesday.  From  the  ist  Detachment  up  to  the  i2di  received 
orders  to  be  ready  to  go  out  tomorrow,  a  general  exchange  has  been 
agreed  upon.  Bully  for  that. 

Thursday  7.  12  Detachments  went  out  today  and  took  the  cars  at 

the  Depot. 

Friday  8.  A  large  number  went  out  last  night. 

Saturday  9.  Another  large  squad  went  out  today. 

Sunday  10.  Another  one  today 

Monday  11.  Another  went  today,  it  will  be  my  turn  in  two  or 
three  days. 

Tuesday  12.  Another  large  squad  went  today,  my  detachment 
will  go  day  after  tomorrow. 

Wednesday  13.  Received  orders  last  night  left  this  morning 

Thursday  14.  From  Andersonville  we  went  to  Macon  and  August 
from  Augusta  to  Charleston,  and  here  we  learned  there  was  no 
exchange. 

Friday  15.  W’e  were  marched  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  put  out 
in  an  open  field  in  the  dirt.  We  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  2  days, 

if  1  am  kept  here  all - Our  batteries  upon  Morris  Island  are 

shelling  the  city  constantly,  and  we  can  sec  the  shell  burst  over  the 
city. 

Sunday  17.  It  is  hard  to  be  in  hearing  distance  of  our  guns  and  not 
be  able  to  get  to  our  lines. 

Monday  18.  The  Rebs  say  they  are  going  to  move  us  into  the  city 
in  a  few  days. 

Tuesday  19.  Three  months  ago  today  I  was  taken,  it  seems  three 
years,  it  rained  all  last  night,  I  was  out  in  it  all  had  no  shelter  what¬ 
ever. 

Wednesday  20.  Rained  some  today 
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Thursday  21.  It  rained  hard  all  last  nighty  I  am  barefooted,  and 
have  been  for  two  weeks 

Friday  22-  There  has  been  but  very  little  firing  today. 

Satur^y  23.  No  firing  today.  The  Rebs  say  die  of  truce 
boats  meet  today. 

Sunday  24.  All  quiet  today. 

Monday  25.  All  quiet  today. 

Tuesday  26.  Ditto 

Wedn^ay  27.  There  are  6000  of  us  confined  here. 

Thursday  28.  Our  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  keep  up  a  constant 
firing  on  die  city. 

Friday  29.  We  can  hear  every  shot  that  is  fired. 

Saturday  30.  All  quiet  in  camp,  there  is  a  report  that  a  number 
of  us  leave  here  tomorrow. 

October: 

Sunday  i.  We  left  here  this  morning. 

Monday  2.  All  quiet  in  camp  today. 

Tuesay  3.  1100  left  for  Florence  today. 

Wednesday  4.  All  quiet  today. 

Thursday  5.  All  quiet  today. 

Friday  6.  We  received  orders  to  go  this  momii^,  started  at  9  A.M. 
went  to  Florence.^* 

Saturday  7.  All  c^uiet  today. 

Sunday  8.  All  quiet  today. 

Monday  9.  All  quiet  today. 

Tuesday  10.  All  quiet  today. 

Wedne^ay  ii.  All  quiet  today. 

Thursday  12.  The  nights  are  very  cold. 

Friday  13.  All  quiet  in  camp. 

Saturday  14.  We  are  almost  starved. 

Sunday  1 5.  We  draw  three  days  rations,  i  quart  of  beans  the  same 
of  meal. 

Monday  16.  A  large  number  have  gone  out  today  taken  the  oath 
and  joined  the  Confederate  army. 

Tuesday  17.  All  quiet  in  camp. 

Wednesday  18.  All  quiet  in  camp. 

Thursday  19.  Oh  dear.  May  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy  to  give  us  clothing  for  we  need  it  very  much. 

Friday  20.  I  guess  we  will  have  to  stay  here  all  winter. 

Saturday  21.  All  quiet  today. 

Sunday  22.  All  quiet  today. 

Monday  23.  All  quiet  today. 

Tuesday  24.  All  quiet  in  camp. 
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[On  separate  fragment  of  paper]:  .  .  .  Stockade,  which  contains 
about  1 8  acres,  they  die  off  50  a  day.  Shelter  is  what  they  make 
themselves,  dig  holes  ground.  At  this  time  we  were  compelled  to  go 
3  days  without  anything  to  eat,  for  the  Rebs  thought  we  were  digging 
these  holes  to  get  out,  therefore  we  were  kept  these  3  days  without 
food  for  our  punishment. 

[On  another  piece  of  paper]:  They  have  six  pieces  pointed  at  us 
all  the  time  several  times  they  have  been  on  die  point  of  firing  into 
us  expecting  we  would  down  with  the  Stockade** 


Notes 

1.  The  War  of  the  RehellionB  A  Compilation  of  the  Offiadal  Record*  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Armie*  (Wasbiiigtoii,  1880-1901 ).  Ser.  3,  Vol.  V. 
241,  320,  322;  cited  hereafter  as  OJt.,  followed  by  the  series  number  in  arabic 
numerals,  the  volume  number  in  roman,  the  part  number  (if  any),  and  the 
page,  as  OJt.,  3,  V,  241. 

2.  William  Best  Hesseltine,  Civil  War  Priaone  A  Study  in  War  Psychology 
(Columbus,  Ohio,  1930),  129-31. 

3.  O.R.,  2,  VI,  965,  966,  1028,  1043,  1064,  1066;  VII,  426,  499-600,  646-61, 
667-60. 

4.  /bid.,  1012-14. 

6.  Information  on  Sergeant  Burdick’s  service  record  from  Victor  Gondos, 
Archivist  in  Charge,  Old  Army  Branch,  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service. 

6.  Major-General  David  Hunter  commanded  a  force  of  about  18,000  men 
on  the  “Lsmchburg  Expedition,"  sent  by  General  Grant  in  June,  1864  to  stop 
the  movement  of  supplies  to  General  Lee’s  army  over  a  branch  railroad  run¬ 
ning  through  Staunton,  Virginia.  Hunter  was  repulsed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lynchburg  June  17  and  18.  See  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  and  Clarence 
Clough  Buel,  eds..  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  (New  York,  1884- 
1888),  IV,  150-61,  246-46,  249,  493. 

7.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Burdick  made  no  mention  of  the  hanging 
on  July  11  of  six  prisoners  who  had  ben  convicted  of  committing  murder 
in  the  stockade  by  a  court  comprised  of  fellow  inmates.  Ovid  Futch,  "Ander- 
sonville  Raiders,"  in  Civil  War  History,  II  (December,  1966),  47-60. 

8.  Tunneling  to  escape  was  the  chief  occupation  of  many  prisoners, 
despite  the  fact  that  their  efforts  were  frequently  revealed  to  the  guard  by 
spies  or  traitors  in  the  stockade,  and  if  successful  in  getting  out,  they  were 
almost  crtain  to  be  overtaken  by  the  dogs  used  to  chase  escapees.  John  L. 
Ransom,  Andersonville  Diary,  Escape,  and  List  of  the  Dead,  vHth  Name  Co., 
Regiment,  Date  of  Death,  and  No.  of  Crave  in  Cemetery  (Auburn,  N.  T., 
1881),  pp.  43,  47,  62,  68,  64,  67. 

9.  These  defensive  measures  were  in  anticipation  of  a  raiding  party  of 
6,000  men  under  General  George  Stoneman,  sent  out  by  General  Sherman 
June  27  with  release  of  the  Andersonville  prisoners  as  one  of  its  objectives. 
Stoneman’s  plans  miscarried  and  he  was  captured  July  29,  along  with  over 
600  of  his  men.  O.R.,  1,  XXXVIII,  pt  1,  76-76,  133;  pt  2,  912-14;  pt  8,  632, 
953-67,  972. 
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10.  At  first  the  prisoners’  hospital  was  inside  the  stockade,  but  it  was  too 
small  and  too  poorly  equipped  to  take  care  of  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  sick.  In  June  the  Confederates  moved  it  outside  and  set  to  work  to 
enlarge  it  Ibid.,  2,  VII,  386.  The  sick  prisoners  Burdick  mentions  being 
taken  out  were  probably  taken  into  the  hospital.  The  report  that  they  were 
being  paroled  was  to  keep  alive  the  prisoners’  hopes  of  exchange  or  parole, 
and  thus  make  them  easier  to  manage. 

11.  General  John  H.  Winder,  in  comand  at  Andersonville,  in  describing  the 
rain  of  August  9,  wrote  that  he  had  “not  seen  such  a  rain  in  many  years.” 
About  10  feet  of  the  stockade  was  washed  away  in  one  place,  about  30  feet 
in  another.  “The  alarm  guns  were  fired  and  the  troops  were  on  the  ground 
promptly.”  No  prisoners  escaped;  the  men  in  the  stockade  remained  orderly; 
“no  doubt  sixteen  guns  bearing  on  them  had  a  wholesome  influence.”  O.R., 
2,  VII,  589. 

12.  The  shelterless  prisoners  burrowed  in  the  ground  for  protection  from 
the  elements  and  perhaps  some  of  the  helpless  ones  drowned  in  their  dugouts; 
many  prisoners  died  from  suffocation  when  their  burrows  caved  in.  Ibid.,  3, 
V,  322;  Eliza  Frances  Andrews,  War-Time  Journal  of  a  Georgia  Girl,  186Ji- 
1^5  (New  York,  1908),  p<  77.  Some  of  the  drownings  might  have  been  in 
the  ditches,  “from  three  to  eight  feet  deep,”  which  the  rain  washed  in  the 
stockade.  OJt.,  2,  VII,  589. 

13.  This  was  told  the  prisoners  as  a  part  of  the  (Confederate  policy  of 
trying  to  keep  them  hopeful  of  exchange  or  parole.  Actually  this  was  a 
belated  attempt  to  provide  winter  quarters  for  the  Fedral  prisoners.  Four 
sheds  were  completed,  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,080  men.  Ibid.,  2,  VII,  830. 

14.  The  confusion  here  over  the  date  of  departure  from  (Charleston  indi¬ 
cates  that  Burdick  made  these  entries  at  a  later  date,  either  from  memory 
or  from  hurried  notes. 

15^  ’These  votes  are  probably  examples  of  memoranda  Jotted  down  by 
Burdick  to  be  used  later  for  diary  entries. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOOETY 

Commander  Paul  L.  Austin,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Edwin  Bunch,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Mr.  William  S.  Cobum,  Porterville,  California. 
Davidson  College  Library,  Davidson,  North  Carolina. 
Miss  Sallie  S.  Filis,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Nannie  Smith  English,  Crockett,  Texas. 

Midway  Colonial  Museum,  Midway,  Georgia. 

Miss  George  N.  Nichols,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Sidn^  L.  Ra.skin,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  W.  Blair  Roddenbery,  Jr.,  Cairo,  Georgia. 

Miss  Margaret  Royal,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Mrs.  H.  Grady  Saunders,  Trinity,  Texas. 

Mrs.  James  Townsend,  Miami  Shores,  Florida. 
University  of  Delaware  Library,  Newark,  Delaware. 
Reverend  J.  C  Williamson,  Dalton,  Georgia. 


GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson,  2120  Avenue  Q,  Huntsville,  Texas, 
wants  information  on  his  great-grandfather,  James  Richardson,  bom 
in  Georgia,  January  6,  1798,  married  Rachel  E.  Young,  presumably 
in  Georgia  and  shortly  afterward  moved  to  Louisiana.  Who  were  his 
antecedents?  What  parish  in  Louisiana  did  he  move  into? 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Harrison  Saunders,  Box  134,  Trinity,  Texas,  wants 
any  information  that  anyone  may  have  on  Ae  family  of  Col.  William 
Harrison  of  Monticth,  Chatham  County,  Georgia,  his  parents,  de¬ 
scendants,  etc. 

Mr.  Carl  C.  Hooks,  1204  E.  58th  St.,  Savannah,  Georgia,  wants  any 
information  on  the  following:  James  Anderson  Radford,  bom  ca.  1848 
in  S.  C;  Celia  Ann  Rebecca  Barber,  bom  1848  in  Georgia;  Jonas  K. 
Stephens,  bom  1840  in  Georgia;  Elizabeth  Timmons,  bom  ca.  1816 
in  Georgia;  Ashley  V.  Howell,  bom  ca.  1806  in  Georgia;  Rity  Meeks, 
bom  ca.  1808  in  Georgia;  Catherine  Moat,  bom  ca.  1831  in  Georgia, 
and  Saran  Ann  Robbins,  bom  1835  in  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Weber,  120  Capricorn  Ave.,  Oakland  ii,  California, 
wants  full  name  of  the  father  of  James  McAfee  (1762-1844),  bom 
probably  in  N.  C.  He  married  Margaret  Cole.  Did  they  have  sons 
other  rfian  John  MTiitaker  McAfee  (1790-1880)  and  Alexander  Cole 
McAfee  (1797-1879).  If  so,  full  names  and  dates  are  wanted. 
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The  Scottish  Genealogy  Society  is  compiling  a  dictionary  of  all 
Scots  who  emigrated  prior  to  1855.  They  want  surnames,  parentage, 
destination,  date  and  ship,  place  of  origin,  dates  of  birth  and  death, 
occupation,  date  of  marriage,  wife’s  name  and  her  parentage,  names  of 
children  and  references.  They  ask  the  cooperation  of  archivists  and 
genealogists  in  this  work.  In  return,  they  will  be  glad  to  assist  members 
of  this  Society  in  matters  of  research  into  their  Scottish  ancestry. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Editor, 
Donald  McDonald,  Esq.,  7  Rosebank  Road,  Edinburgh  5,  Scodand. 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 

James  Jackson,  Ehtelist  and  Militant  Statesman,  1757-1806.  By 
William  Omer  Foster,  Sr.  (Athens;  Umversity  of  Georgia  Press, 
i960.  PP-  viii,  220.  Frontispiece.  $4.50). 

No  person  was  more  influential  in  the  political  life  of  the  state  of 
Georgia  during  the  formative  years  than  James  Jackson.  His  services 
in  the  Revolution  were  sufficiently  distinguished  to  earn  for  him 
the  honor  of  receiving  Savannah  from  the  British  in  1782.  Throughout 
the  period  of  the  Confederation  he  represented  Chatham  County  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  after  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  then  to  the 
Senate.  In  Philadelphia  he  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  republican 
principles  later  incorporated  into  the  political  creed  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonians.  Indeed,  Jackson  is  credited  with  antedating  Madison  as  the 
exponent  of  these  principles  in  the  House. 

The  Yazoo  land  frauds  provided  Jackson  with  the  most  important 
issue  of  his  career.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  returned 
to  Georgia  where  he  won  election  to  the  legislature  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  against  those  who  had  perpetrated  the  frauds.  Jackson^s  ex¬ 
treme  measures  designed  to  blot  out  forever  any  record  of  the  sale 
of  Georgia’s  western  lands  involved  him  in  numerous  duels  with 
political  enemies.  His  fight  helped  to  effect  the  adoption  of  the 
lottery  system  for  distributing  public  lands  in  Georgia. 

Aggressive  in  seeking  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  Georgia, 
Jacl^n  helped  work  out  the  agreement  whereby  Georgia’s  western 
lands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  He  also  played  an  important 
role  in  drawing  up  the  constitution  of  1798,  which  served  the  state 
until  secession.  After  a  term  as  governor,  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Senate  where  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  a  political 
leader  Jackson  organized  the  faction  which  was  later  led  by  William 
H.  Crawford  and  George  M.  Troup.  Essentially  conservative,  it  be¬ 
came  the  basis  of  the  Whig  Party  of  the  1830’s. 

The  author  has  performed  a  valuable  task  in  searching  out  the 
details  of  the  career  of  this  important  Georgian  and  recording  them 
in  a  clear  and  straightforward  style.  It  is  disappointing,  however,  that 
such  a  tempestuouspersonality  as  Jackson  has  not  inspired  a  more 
exciting  narrative.  The  author  was  doubtless  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  materials  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  make  Jackson  come 
alive  as  a  person.  The  reader  lays  the  biography  down  with  the 
feeling  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  documents  have  been  searched 
with  care,  and  that  the  major  facts  have  been  presented  accurately. 
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somehow  there  are  no  significant  new  revelations  about  the  period, 
no  really  imaginative  interpretation  of  Jackson  against  the  background 
of  the  basic  l^orical  forces,  and  certainly  no  ch^  delineation  of  the 
character  and  personality  of  the  central  figure.  Even  though  this  may 
not  be  a  definitive  biography,  it  will  serve  as  a  useful  reference. 
Students  of  Georgia  history  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  author  for 
a  study  loi^  overdue. 

JuDsoN  C  Ward,  Jr. 

Emory  University 

Rebecca  Latimer  Felton;  Nine  Stormy  Decades.  By  John  E.  Tal- 
madge.  (Athens;  University  of  Georgia  Press,  i960.  Pp.  xii,  187. 
Illustrations.  I4.50). 

Georgians  remember  Rebecca  Felton  best  as  the  first  woman  to 
sit  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  after  going  with  John  Talmadge 
through  the  “nine  stormy  decades”  of  her  life  one  can  realize  he 
has  journeyed  with  one  of  the  state’s  most  remarkable  women. 

Rebecca  was  a  reformer  and  a  fighter.  She  fought  alongside  her 
husband,  William  Harrell  Felton,  in  his  political  battles  until  his 
death,  and  she  fought  by  the  side  of  Tom  Watson,  later,  when  he 
led  the  angry  farmers  in  the  Populist  revolt.  She  fought  the  evils  of 
the  convict  lease  system,  and  she  fought  the  liquor  forces.  She  fought 
men— she  had  a  “strange  antagonism  towards  all  men”— and  she  even 
fought  against  her  own  species  when  she  opposed  woman  suffrage,  as 
did  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  led  by  two  formidable 
foes,  Miss  Millie  Rutherford,  of  Athens,  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Lamar, 
of  Macon.  She  fought  vigorously  against  the  Bourbons,  especially 
Brown.  She  fought  on  the  platform,  through  her  Cartersville  Courant 
and  her  Atlanta  Journal  column,  that  ran  for  twenty  years,  and  she 
even  continues  to  fight  through  her  autobiographical  books. 

All  this  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  a  true  advocate 
of  change.  Indeed,  she  thought  of  herself  as  a  progressive.  But 
Talmadge  says  she  was  “in  basic  agreement  with  the  thinking  of  her 
section,”  with  the  exception  of  her  stand  on  woman  suffrage.  As 
Talmadge  points  out,  me  real  test  of  her  Southemism  lies  m  her 
attitude  toward  the  race  question.  Her  “antipathy”  for  the  Negro 
was  thoroughly  Southern,  he  says.  Here  is  the  test,  and  on  it  Talmadge 
develops  his  thesis  that  Mrs.  Felton  was  a  sectionalist.  By  implication, 
he  seems  to  be  in  agreement  with  Vann  Woodward  who  contends 
that  the  South  had  a  program  of  progressivism— “for  whites  only.” 

One  is  impressed,  on  reading  this  interesting  book,  with  the 
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tremendous  drive  of  the  woman.  In  the  midst  of  her  battles  for 
political  and  social  reform,  she  had  time  for  her  home,  her  children, 
her  writing;  and,  in  a  very  real  sense,  she  was  a  successful  farmer. 
Talnudge  assures  us,  however,  that  she  did  not  dominate  or  over¬ 
shadow  her  husband  during  the  years  of  party  battles  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  And  in  the  home,  he  was  no  “hen-pecked”  husband. 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Felton’s  conservatism  on  the  Negro  question,  our 
generation  can  find  in  the  life  of  this  controversial  woman  a  pattern 
for  bold  and  courageous  living  and  a  spirit  which  should  inspire  young 
liberals  who  want  to  conquer  new  frontiers. 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

Confederate  City,  Augttsta,  Georgia,  1860-1865.  By  Florence  Flem¬ 
ing  Corley.  (Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  i960. 
Pp.  xiv,  130.  Illustrations,  end  papers.  |6.oo). 

This  is  a  beautiful  book;  it  deserves  to  be  on  the  parlor  table  of 
every  Georgian  and  Civil  War  buff  wherever  he  be,  to  be  looked  at, 
and  in  the  library  of  all  serious  students  of  that  great  war,  to  be  read. 
And  this  recommendation  can  easily  be  met,  for  the  price  is  far 
below  books  of  this  excellence  generally  found  on  the  market.  The 
illustrations  are  superbly  reprc^uced  from  the  originals  and  the 
narrative  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Mrs.  Corley  as  a  student  at  Agnes  Scott  College  and  then  at 
Emory  University  had  her  interest  in  history  developed,  and  being 
seized  with  a  genuine  case  of  research  fever  she  delved  widely  and 
deeply  into  the  records  of  her  native  city  of  Augusta.  Her  interest 
was  much  broader  than  the  four  years  of  the  Gvil  War  period.  It 
began  with  the  founding  of  the  trading  post  on  the  Savannah;  but 
in  the  present  volume  she  concentrated  her  narrative  on  the  Con¬ 
federate  period,  and  thereby  did  her  part  well  in  contributing  to 
the  Gvil  War  Centennial. 

The  war  itself  never  reached  Augusta,  but  its  effects  were  felt 
there  from  the  time  South  Carolina  led  off  the  secession  movement 
until  the  end.  The  great  Confederate  powder  works  were  an  ever 
reminder  of  the  conflict  in  progress,  and  soon  the  stream  of  refugees 
taxed  the  city’s  resources.  She  escaped  the  withering  pathway  of 
Sherman’s  “march  to  the  sea.”  The  University  of  ^uth  Carolina 
Press  deserves  special  mention  for  producing  a  book  of  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  format. 
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The  Episcopal  Church  in  Georgia,  1733-1957.  By  Henry  Thompson 
Malone.  (Atlanta;  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese 
of  Atlanta,  i960.  Pp.  xiv,  334.  Frond^iece,  illustrations.  $2.95). 

The  Episcopal  Church  as  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  the 
Colony  of  Georgia  with  the  Colony  itself.  Its  first  years  were  not 
very  auspicious,  and  the  Revolutionary  period  was  not  a  friendly 
atmosphere  for  the  Church  to  thrive  in,  since  it  represented  to  many 
the  hated  authority  of  England.  But  the  Church  survived  and  with  the 
coming  of  statehood  for  the  former  Colony,  Episcopalians  became 
as  much  a  part  of  the  bed-rock  on  which  the  state  was  to  rest  as  those 
of  any  other  religious  denomination.  And  they  thrived  accordingly. 

Professor  Malone,  an  Episcopalian  himself,  has  produced  in  this 
book  a  scholarly  treatise,  ranking  with  the  best  of  the  all-too-few 
accounts  of  the  various  churches  in  Georgia.  He  has  shown  special 
skill  in  dealing  with  the  Church  during  the  Colonial  period,  and 
throughout  his  work  he  has  produced  an  interesting  and  valuable 
book.  He  has  purposely  built  his  narrative  around  personalities  as 
far  as  logic  would  allow  and  has  thus  added  interest.  Probably  it 
would  be  expected  that  an  account  of  the  Episcopal  Church  would 
give  emphasis  to  the  more  recent  development^  and  so  it  is  that  more 
than  half  of  the  narrative  relates  to  the  Church  after  its  division  in 
1907  into  two  Dioceses. 

One  may  forgive  Professor  Malone  for  not  footnoting  his  work 
since  the  negative  came  from  higher  authorities;  but  those  authorities 
were  not  wise  in  foregoing  even  placing  those  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  where  they  would  not  offend  the  eyes  of  the  casual  and 
popular  reader  but  would  be  of  much  value  to  the  serious  scholar. 
It  is  also  unfortunate  that  no  bibliography  was  included— a  general 
statement  of  soiurces  given  in  the  preface  is  of  little  help.  But  the 
book  still  is  of  great  value,  for  the  scholarship  of  Professor  Malone 
may  be  relied  on  for  accuracy,  bereft  as  the  book  is  of  these  additional 
values. 

The  Baratarians  and  the  Battle  of  Nev)  Orleans.  By  Jane  Lucas  de 
Grummond.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1961. 
Pp.  xii,  180.  End  Papers,  illustrations.  I4.50). 

Few  events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  have  been  so  much 
misunderstood  as  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  standard  texts  it  is 
represented  as  an  engagement  in  which  Andrew  Jackson,  with  his 
Tennessee  riflemen  and  other  miscellaneous  troops,  repulsed  the  British 
redcoats  as  they  stormed  his  mudwall  embankment.  Thus,  according 
to  the  accepted  account,  he  won  a  hollow  victory  after  the  treaty 
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of  peace  had  already  been  signed  at  Ghent.  Professor  de  Grummond 
of  Louisiana  State  University  takes  an  entirely  different  view  of  the 
matter. 

Jackson  fought  not  one  but  three  battles  on  that  narrow  strip  of 
dry  land  along  the  river  below  New  Orleans,  and  artillery  played 
a  dominant  part  in  all  of  them.  If  the  guns  of  the  defenders  had  failed 
to  silence  those  of  the  attackers,  the  British  would  have  occupied 
New  Orleans  and  all  of  Louisiana.  And  if  Jean  Lafitte  and  his 
Baratarians  had  not  furnished  a  considerable  part  of  the  cannon, 
gunners,  and  ammunition,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  American  cause 
would  have  triumphed. 

Jean  Lafitte  and  his  brothers,  Pierre  Lafitte  and  Dominique  You, 
like  most  of  their  followers,  were  French  refugees  from  Haiti 
and  other  French  West  Indian  islands.  Under  letters  of  manque 
obtained  from  the  de  facto  governments  of  rebellious  Spanish  colomes, 
especially  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  they  plundered  the  commerce 
of  Spain  and  England,  powers  now  allied  in  a  war  against  Napoleon. 
Barataria  Bay  furnished  them  a  safe  harbor  and  easy  bayou  com¬ 
munications  with  New  Orleans,  where  their  captured  goods  were 
openly  sold  without  the  payment  of  import  duties. 

Though  their  stronghold  had  recently  been  attacked  and  plundered 
by  Commodore  Daniel  T.  Patterson  of  the  United  States  Navy,  the 
Baratarians  made  no  resistance  and  offered  their  assistance  to  Jackson 
when  the  British  launched  their  attack  against  New  Orleans.  In  the 
present  volume.  Professor  de  Grummond  stresses  the  extent  and 
miportance  of  that  assistance.  Her  account  is  amply  documented, 
for  she  has  exhausted  secondary  materials  and  searched  the  archives 
of  Louisiana,  as  well  as  Centrd  and  South  America.  Her  extensive 
researches,  added  to  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  terrain  has  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  write  the  most  accurate  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  accounts  of  the  battle  which,  far  from  being  fought  in 
vain,  prevented  Louisiana  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ae  invaders; 
for  the  treaty  of  peace,  though  signed,  had  not  yet  been  ratified 
and  could  have  been  rejected  by  the  British  had  they  defeated  Jackson. 

Thomas  Perkins  Abernethy 

Umversity  of  Virginia 

Eduard  Randolph  and  the  American  Colonies,  1676-1703.  By 
Michael  Garibaldi  Hall.  (Published  for  the  Institute  of  Early  American 
History  and  Culture  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  Chapel  Hill:  The 
L^niversity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  i960.  Pp.  xiv,  241.  Map  end 
papers.  $5.00). 
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Edward  Randolph  (who  was  seemingly  not  related  to  the  famous 
family  of  \'^irginia)  was  an  arrogant,  officious,  strong-willed,  and 
zealous  ser%'ant  of  the  British  Crown.  Bom  in  Canterbury  in  1632 
of  a  well-to-do  family,  he  had  an  indifferent  career  till  he  was  sent 
in  1676  to  New  England  on  an  errand  for  the  King.  From  that  time 
till  his  death  in  1703  he  held  a  variety  of  colonial  posts  (the  most 
important  being  that  of  surveyor-general  of  His  Majesty’s  customs 
in  America),  and  he  labored  tirelessly  to  promote  and  protect  Eng¬ 
land’s  interests.  From  his  own  activities  and  reports  he  helped  to 
generate  a  firmer  concept  in  London  of  what  official  policy  towards 
the  colonies  should  be.  Officials  in  Whitehall  always  read  his  reports 
with  respect,  and  they  considered  him  “England’s  best-informed 
colonial  expert.”  He  strongly  disliked  New  Englanders;  and  his 
recommendations  helped  to  bring  about  the  revocation  of  Massa- 
chusett’s  charter  in  1684  and  the  creation  of  the  Dominion  of  New 
England.  When  that  pretentious  scheme  of  government  collapsed 
in  the  wake  of  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688-1689,  the  people  of 
Boston  threw  Randolph  into  jail  and  kept  him  there  for  eight  months. 
But  the  government  under  William  and  Mary  released  him  and 
eventually  found  him  to  be  as  useful  a  servant  as  had  the  ministers 
of  Charles  II  and  James  II.  It  was  Randolph  who  persuaded  the 
Customs  Commissioners  in  London  to  draft  the  Navigation  Act  of 
1696.  He  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  the  government  to  revoke  all 
colonial  charters  and  withdraw  all  proprietary  grants.  A  bill  to  carry 
out  this  policy  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1701,  but  it  died 
there. 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  teaches  at  the  LTniversity  of  Texas, 
is  scrupulously  fair  to  Randolph;  but  he  makes  no  effort  to  conceal 
Randolph’s  Irascible  and  overbearing  nature.  Randolph’s  letters  and 
official  papers  were  published  in  seven  volumes  between  1898  and 
1909,  and  these  constitute  the  foundation  of  Professor  Hall’s  book. 
But  he  has  done  much  additional  research  in  England  and  America. 
Even  so,  he  found  so  little  information  about  Randolph’s  private 
affairs  that  the  book  perforce  is  an  account  of  his  public  career. 
It  is  a  careful  and  well-written  work.  But  somebody  ought  to  have 
told  the  cartographer  who  prepared  the  end-maps  that  New  Castle, 
Delaware,  is  not  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

James  Rabun 

’  Emory  University 

Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congresses  of  South 
Carolina,  1775-1776.  ^ited  by  William  Eldwin  Hemphill  and  Wylma 
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Anne  Wates.  (The  State  Records  of  South  Carolina.  Columbia;  South 
Carolina  Archives  Department,  i960.  Pp.  xxxiv,  300.  Frontispiece. 
$8.00). 

These  minutes  are  the  records  of  the  passing  of  South  Carolina  into 
the  Sovereign  State  of  South  Carolina,  chronicling  the  activities  of  a 
people  bent  first  on  securing  their  rights  as  Engmhmen,  and  failing 
that,  establishing  themselves  as  free  South  Carolinians  and  Americans. 
All  of  this  was  accomplished,  at  least  in  their  intentions,  within  the 
course  of  about  fourteen  months.  They  first  acted  through  the  so- 
called  General  Meetings,  which  soon  evolved  into  the  more  formal 
(though  still  illegal  or  non-legal)  bodies  denominated  Provincial 
Congresses.  It  took  two  of  these  congresses,  each  divided  into  two 
sessions,  to  completely  sever  all  connection  with  the  Mother  Country— 
the  second  session  of  the  Second  Provincial  Congress  making  South 
Cvolina’s  first  constitution,  a  provisional  one,  in  March,  1776.  Since 
independence  was  not  declared  by  the  American  colonies  until  July  4, 
1776,  South  Carolina’s  first  permanent  constitution  did  not  come 
imtil  March,  1778. 

These  two  Provincial  Congresses  did  all  that  was  necessary  to 
transfer  power  from  the  Royal  Governor  to  the  Revolutionary  gov¬ 
ernment  and  to  make  provision  to  establish  it  and  maintain  it  tru^ugh 
war.  The  original  journals  of  these  Congresses  were  lost  many  years 
ago— probably  not  surviving  the  war  itself;  for  no  one  today  has  ever 
seen  them  or  has  ever  seen  anyone  who  ever  saw  them  or  knows 
in  the  slightest  what  happened  to  them.  But  fortunately,  the  Con¬ 
gresses  ordered  the  printing  of  extracts  from  the  full  journals,  five 
editions  all  told;  but  these  in  the  course  of  time  became  extremely 
scarce,  and  all  of  them  could  not  be  found  in  one  location.  The 
present  volume  is  a  reprinting  of  all  of  the  Extracts  that  were  originally 
published  in  pamphlet  form  and  fills  an  important  gap  in  the  Colonial 
records  of  South  Carolina,  but  not  so  much  a  long-felt  need,  for  most 
historians  who  have  written  on  the  Revolution  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  such  Extracts  were  in  existence.  J.  H.  Easterby,  the  late  Director 
of  the  South  Carolina  Archives  Department,  has  written  a  preface  to 
the  series,  “The  State  Records  of  South  Carolina,”  of  which  this  is 
a  volume;  and  editor  Hemphill  has  written  a  revealing  and  satisfying 
“Volume  Preface.” 

A  History  cf  South  Carolina,  1665-1960.  By  Ernest  McPherson 
Lander,  Jr.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  Norrfi  Carolina  Press, 
i960.  Pp.  xii,  260.  Maps,  tables.  $5.00). 
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This  is  a  stia^tforward  history  of  South  Carolina,  useful  to  the 
general  reader,  to  the  hi^  school  and  college  student,  and  to  anyone 
for  reference  to  the  main  facts  of  the  last  hundred  years  of  the  state. 
It  covers  all  the  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  state,  though  rather  perforce 
it  ispolitical  in  its  main  stream.  Professor  Lander,  who  teaches  history 
in  Qemson  College,  divides  his  narrative  at  the  year  1941,  taking  up 
in  separate  chapters  during  the  first  period,  industry,  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  religion.  After  1941,  when  the  state  was  undergoing  im¬ 
portant  transformations  along  various  lines,  the  author  deals  with  the 
many  facets  together  as  they  react  one  upon  another.  The  pages  of 
this  book  are  frequently  footnoted  and  there  is  a  bibliography  at  the 
end.  Some  illustrations  would  have  added  interest  to  this  handsome 
little  volume. 

The  Territory  of  Florida,  1834-1839.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Qarence  Edwin  Carter.  (The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States, 
Volume  XXV.  Washington:  The  National  Archives,  i960,  Pp.  viii, 
790.  Illustration.  $6.00). 

This  volume  of  the  Florida  territorial  papers  (consisting  of  parts 
eight,  nine,  and  ten)  embraces  the  administration  of  Governor  John 
H.  Eaton  and  the  first  and  second  administrations  of  Governor  Richard 
K.  Call,  being  in  point  of  time  from  1834  through  1839.  The  records 
of  this  volume  narrate  a  continuation  of  the  problems  and  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  beset  Florida  from  the  time  of  its  acquisition  from 
the  Spaniards:  clearing  up  land  titles;  cutting  out  and  improving  roads; 
attempts  to  promote  the  University  of  Florida  and  beseeching  help 
in  organizing  Dade  Institute;  improving  the  navigation  of  rivers  and 
harbors;  promoting  railroads  and  banks;  the  wrecking  business  at 
Key  West  and  its  rivalry  with  Indian  Key;  demands  for  better  mail 
service;  and  most  of  all,  the  eternal  Indian  problem.  The  Seminole 
War  was  on  at  this  time,  punctuated  by  the  melancholy  Dade  Mas¬ 
sacre. 

This  volume,  as  indeed  the  previous  one,  greatly  enriches  Florida 
history  and  cannot  safely  be  neglected  by  the  serious  scholars  of  the 
state’s  history  hereafter.  And  it  is  edited  with  the  same  meticulous 
accuracy  as  have  the  previous  volumes.  The  limitations  imposed  by 
budgetary  considerations  have  forced  the  omission  of  much  pertinent 
material;  but  most  of  such  material  has  been  published,  scattered 
through  governmental  documents,  and  can  with  proper  perseverance 
and  by  mastering  governmental  guides  be  come  at. 
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Massachusetts^  Colony  to  Commonwealth.  Documents  on  the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  its  Constitution,  1775-1780.  Edited  by  Robert  J.  Taylor.  (Pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Culture  at 
Williamsburg,  Virginia.  Chapel  Hill:  The  Univeristy  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press,  1961.  Pp.  xii,  166.  $2.00). 

To  clarify  attitudes  and  explain  events  in  the  five  years  leading 
to  the  preparation  and  ratification  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution 
of  1780,  Robert  J.  Taylor,  professor  of  history  at  Marietta  College, 
has  selected  69  documents  from  numerous  sources,  some  until  now 
unpublished.  In  editing  this  material  he  has  included  a  comprehensive 
general  essay  and  several  short  introductory  statements  that  empha¬ 
size  the  significance  of  the  printed  documents. 

The  value  of  this  documentary  collection  rests  on  the  importance 
of  the  1780  constitution,  the  only  one  from  the  Revolutionary  War 
still  in  force  although  greatly  modified  from  time  to  time,  especially 
during  the  years  1917-1919.  Several  authorities  claim  that  the  writers 
of  thu  document  took  great  pains  to  include  in  it  much  of  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776.  This  was 
no  loosely  drawn  constitution,  conceived  in  haste,  for  at  least  two 
years  were  devoted  to  preliminary  debate  on  the  town  council  level 
after  the  rejection  of  the  1778  draft.  The  ultimate  ratification  of  the 
1780  document  rested  on  the  voice  of  the  people  as  expressed  through 
their  town  governments.  The  most  interesting  items  in  the  collection 
are  the  numerous  “returns”  from  the  town  council  meetings,  most 
of  them  drawn  from  the  Massachusetts  Archives. 

Richard  K.  Murdoch 
University  of  Georgia 

Youthful  America.  Selections  from  Henry  Unwin  Addington's 
Residence  in  the  United  States  of  America,  1823,  23,  24,  25.  Edited, 
with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Bradford  Perkins.  (University  of 
California  Publications  in  History,  Volume  65.  Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  i960.  Pp.  viii,  115.  Paper 
covers,  $2.50). 

This  book  of  observations  and  travel  by  an  English  charg6  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  not  just  another  one  in  that  flood  of  nineteenth  century 
British  travel  accoimts  of  America.  Addington’s  years  in  America 
came  in  a  lean  period  of  British  travels  at  a  time  when  “big  things 
and  big  ideas”  were  burgeoning  forth  in  the  United  States.  Addington 
caught  this  spirit  and  set  it  forth  in  his  diary.  He  found  much  to  com¬ 
ment  on  which  he  saw  in  and  around  Washington  and  on  a  few  travels 
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he  made  through  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  He  was  not  as  caustic 
in  his  observations  as  some  of  his  countrymen  had  been  before  and 
were  to  be  afterwards,  though  he  was  not  given  to  unbounded  praise 
of  American  customs  and  institutions.  His  sketch  of  Yankee  traders 
is  amusing  and  probably  a  little  overdrawn,  but  it  has  the  essence 
of  truth  in  it.  Among  the  other  subjects  which  entered  into  his  diary 
(which  apparently  was  not  written  in  its  final  form  at  the  time)  were: 
the  Capitol  and  Congress,  Mount  Vernon,  Indians,  the  Erie  Clanal, 
West  Point,  the  American  character,  literature  and  newspapers,  cos¬ 
tume  and  habits,  Lafayette,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  William  H.  Crawford. 

The  editor.  Bradford  Perkins,  happened  up  on  this  diary  in  Eng¬ 
land  while  researching  on  another  subject.  Omitting  repetitions  and 
unimportant  parts,  he  has  edited  it  with  footnote  identifications  and 
with  a  satisfactory  introduction.  This  diary  is  both  interesting  and 
informative,  and  with  the  proper  grains  of  salt  it  makes  an  important 
American  historical  document. 

Horsemen,  Blue  and  Gray.  A  Pictorial  History.  Pictures  by  Hirst 
Dillon  Milhollen.  Text  by  James  Ralph  Johnson  and  Alfred  Hoyt 
Bill.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  i960.  Pp.  viii,  236.  $10.00). 

The  last  of  the  great  wars  in  which  the  cavalry  played  an  important 
part  was  the  American  Civil  War.  Here  is  a  book  that  well  illustrates 
that  fact,  both  literally  and  figuratively— in  well-chosen  pictures  and 
well-written  explanatory  text.  In  actual  space  used,  the  division  is 
about  equal  between  text  and  illustrations.  The  origin  of  the  pictures 
is  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  sources 
of  information  making  up  the  text  is  there  also. 

The  pictures  are  of  officers,  private  cavalrymen,  battle  scenes,  and 
ruins  of  war— with  the  Federal  personnel  somewhat  more  numerous 
than  the  Confederates,  but  with  the  ruins  largely  Confederate,  though 
what  the  Confederate  McCausland  left  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  very  impressive. 

The  principal  activities  of  cavalry  forces  on  both  sides  with  their 
most  important  leaders  are  br-  ”ht  out  in  picture  and  text.  Riding 
through  these  pages  would  of  1.  /be  Jeb  Stuart,  Nathan  Bedford 
Forrest,  John  Morgan,  and  a  scoi  lesser  Confederate  officers. 
Riding  with  equal  grandeur  are  Pi...  Sheridan,  Judson  Kilpatrick, 
George  Stoneman,  Ikmjamin  Grierson,  and  a  host  of  lesser  Federal 
cavalrymen- including  the  unfortunate  Ulric  Dahlgren  (riding  to 
his  death)  and  Abel  D.  Streight  (riding  into  Libby  Prison).  A  few 
politicians,  including  the  omnipresent  Parson  Brownlow  (whose  middle 
name  is  misspelled)  help  to  complete  the  list. 
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For  those  who  like  the  pleasant  stew  of  illustrations  and  text  (about 
half-and-half),  this  book  will  be  a  prized  possession. 

End  of  Track  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  memoirs  by  James  H.  Kvner, 
first  published  in  1937,  and  now  reprinted  as  the  first  of  the  6ison 
Book^  projected  by  the  University  of  Nebraska  Press  (Lincoln,  i960, 
pp.  280,  paper  backs,  $1.60).  The  book  gives  another  peep  into  the 
Western  America  of  the  i88o’s  and  is  concerned  in  its  main  part 
with  railroad  building— not  of  the  transcontinental  lines  but  of  various 
feeder  lines. 

A  work  largely  staristical  with  accompanying  explanations  and 
observations,  and  very  well  described  by  its  title,  is  Grass  Roots 
Politics  in  Georgia.  The  County  Unit  System  and  the  Importance  of 
the  Individual  Voting  Community  in  Bi-F actional  Elections^  194Ji- 
1954  (Atlanta:  Emory  University  Research  Committee,  i960.  Pp.  vi, 
172),  by  Joseph  L.  Bemd,  with  an  introduction  by  Lynwood  M. 
Holland. 

Helpful  in  understanding  the  lengths  to  which  the  Soviet  goes 
for  propaganda  purposes  in  suppressing  certain  aspects  of  its  own 
country  but  in  the  case  here  of  perverting  the  history  of  the  United 
States  is  a  brochure  entitled  A  Soviet  View  of  the  American  Past.  An 
Annotated  Translation  of  the  Section  on  American  History  in  the 
Great  Soviet  Encyclopedia  (Madison,  Wise.:  The  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  i960.  Pp.  64.  fi.oo);  translated  by  Ann  E. 
Yanko  and  Peter  A.  Kersten;  edited  by  O.  Lawrence  Burnette,  Jr.,  and 
William  Converse  Haygood;  and  annotated  by  Warren  L.  Wittry, 
Merrill  Jensen,  and  others;  and  a  preface  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

For  any  group  or  society  owning  or  organizing  a  historical  museum, 
a  valuable  guide  is  Carl  E.  Guthe,  The  Management  of  Small  History 
Museums  (Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  October,  1959). 

Under  the  titles  of  Ante-Bellum  Studies  in  Slavery  ^  Politics,  and  the 
Railroads,  the  Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  has  reprinted 
in  its  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  Series  V,  No.  i  (June,  19^)  six 
articles  by  Robert  R.  Russel,  which  have  appeared  in  scholarly 
historical  journals. 

Charles  W.  Amade  has  written  an  interesting  and  scholarly  brochure 
entitled  Florida  on  Trial,  1593-1602,  “An  Eyewitness  Account  of  Life 
in  Florida  datelined  at  St.  Augustine  in  1602,”  University  of  Miami 
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Hispanic  American  Studies,  No.  i6,  published  in  cooperation  widi  the 
St.  Augustine  Historical  Society,  by  the  University  of  Miami  Press, 
Coral  Gables,  loo  pages,  price  Ji.oo. 

The  notable  contribution  the  Indiana  University  Press,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Indiana  has  been  making  to  the  history  of  the  Gvil  War  in  its 
“Civil  War  Centennial  Series”  is  further  illustrated  by  two  of  its 
recent  publications,  both  being  the  work  of  Philip  Van  Doren  Stem. 
The  first  is  entitled  Soldier  Life  in  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies 
(Pp.  400,  illustrations,  $6.95)  and  is  made  up  of  selections  from  Carlton 
McCarthy’s  Detailed  Mimitiae  of  Soldier  Life  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  and  John  D.  Billings’  Hardtack  and  Coffee.  TTie  second 
is  Prologue  to  Sumter  (Pp.  576,  frontispiece  and  illustrations,  I9.95) 
and  is  a  cleverly-woven  continuous  narrative  made  up  selections 
from  contemporarj'  sources. 
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